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For conditions of sale and supply of Punch 
see bottom of last page of text 











Imperial Typewriters «2%. 


8Y APPOINTMENT 
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TYPEWRITER 
MANUFACTURERS TO THE 
LATE KING GEORGE ¥ 
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. .. the sharpest edge in the world ! 























IME for bed is time for 
sleep. But be sure that it 
is sleep of the right kind 
A —sound, peaceful and fully 
restorative 


A cup of delicious ‘Ovaltine’ at bed- 
time will help to give you the right 
kind of sleep. Its soothing influence 
does much to induce sleep and it pro- 
vides concentrated, easily digestible 
nutriment to restore the nerves and 
rebuild strength and energy. 


You will awake with a new sense of 
buoyancy—cheerful and confident 

after your ‘Ovaltine’ sleep. ‘Ovaltine’ 
is everywhere acknowledged to be 





i . —— the world’s most popular night-cap 
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BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 
Flat 15 for 3/- - 25 for 5/- 





ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD. 
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Have you a room 
for improvement ? 


ROOMS FOR IMPROVEMENT is the 
title of a new book just published 
by the makers of Vantona House- 
hold Textiles, a book that treats 
comprehensively the problem of 
decoration and furnishing in these 
difficult times. Primarily a guide 
to the intelligent use of colour 
in the home, it is lavishly illus- 


trated with twelve full-colour | 
plates and many drawings, it 






—cssnll 


| lists without bias in any direction 
| the fabrics easily available with 
or without coupons, and is full 
| of sound down to earth ideas on 
| home decoration and furnishing 
throughout the house. It is a 
| book that every houseproud 
woman in this country will want 
| to have handy as a reference and 
guide and it is 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


If you are furnishing or 
decorating in these times you 
will come up against many 
problems. THIS BOOK WILL 
HELP YOU to solve them. 








‘Rooms for Improvement’ is SENT FREE 
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... that is why 
so many ESSE Cookers are going overseas. 
To ensure fair distribution for home custo- 
mers, orders are dealt with in strict rotation. 


THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY 

Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Led. Est. 1854 

Head Office & Works: Bonnybridge, Scotiand 
London Showrooms & Advisory Dept.: 

46 Davies Street, W.1 

Also at Liverpool, Edinburgh & Glasgow 















Send a postcard today for your copy to:— 
DEPT. 19A, VANTONA HOUSEHOLD ADVICE BUREAU, 
VANTONA HOUSE, PORTLAND STREET, MANCHESTER. 


heat storage cookers 
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For the new 
dentures 








Making Acrylic Resin Plastic Dentures 
the de-flasking stage. 
Whether your dentures are made 
from the new plastic (acrylic resin) 
or not, STERADENT will keep them 
clean. If needs be, first give them 
a quick brush under the tap; put 
a capful of sTERADENT into warm 
(not hot) water, sufficient to cover 
the dentures ; stir well. Put the 
dentures in the solution and leave 
overnight or whilst you dress. 
This treatment willremoveallstain 
and mucin film and your dentures 
will again be fresh and pleasant. 


teradent 


CLEANS AND STERILISES 
EVERY TYPE OF DENTURE 


STERADENT LTD. HULL & LONDON 
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There are 
many 
imitations 


we 


The continued popularity of Aertex cellular 
fabric over sixty years has led to many inferior 


imitations, often loosely 
describedas “Aertex.” But 
the real Aertex is unique. 
It has never been success- 





Genuine 
Aertex garments 
bear this label 


fully copied. You can tell LON 

it by this label. AERTEX 5 
LONDON 

but only one —and utility 


LAWN 


GREENS vcwee 


More time to grow vegetables if you use a sweet- 
running, GREENS Mower. So, if you need a new 
mower, see the “Tutor” (side wheel type), the 
“Monitor” (roller drive), and the ““Master’’ Motor 
Mower, at stores and ironmongers. 

Owing to export demands, supplies are limited. 
If you own a GREENS, and want it re-conditioned, 
send for details of GREENS Repair Service. 

Thomas Green & Son Ltd., Smithfield Ironworks, Leeds, 2 
and New Surrey Works, Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 
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Obtainable only from Retailers. 
JAMES NEILL & CO. (SHEFFIELD) LTD. 
































PAR PIGEON 


* D’you like pigeon pie ? ” 
** No, why?” 

“Well, there’s the filling 
for one perched on our 
window sill.” 

“* What make of pigeon?” 


* Intelligent things, carrier 
pigeons. We had one in the 
Squadron who never failed 
to return. We called her 
Rosy.” 


: . “* Which reminds me, a highly 
“Oh, just the common | reliable little bird told me to- 
Trafalgar Square drone.” | day that Rose’s Lime Juice is 
“He'll probably be directed | on sale again though not yet in 
into the postal service ”” | large quantities.” 


ROSE’ S— There is no substitute 























| THERE IS HEALTH IN 





HARROGATE 


One of the world’s leading Spas, Harrogate provides 
skilled treatment for your individual case of rheumatism 
or similar condition at the famous Royal Baths. 
Consult your doctor about it now, then write for all- 
inclusive tariff and list of Hotels, Boarding 
establishments, etc., to B. D. Baxter, In- 
formation Bureau, Harrogate. 
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There are 154 Life-boats in the 
R.N.L.I. Fleet. 

They cost from £9,000 to 
— £20,000 according to type. Send 
a contribution however small 
towards the cost of building 
and maintaining these boats. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 





| LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.|I. 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B.,C.V.0., V.D., Treasurer 
Col. A. D. Burn 


ett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., Secretary 


=: 











BRONCHITIS 


. Potter's 
gives 
quick 
relief 


FY You cannot afford 
to be away from 
work these days 
through 3 
when there is so. 
much to be done. 
Keep a tin of 
*Potter’s” handy. 
It is the house- 
hold remedy, 
neogasttes wd othe. hay 
» flay Fever, jooping 
Croup and all bronchial troubles. 


















Supplied by all Chemists, Herbalists and 
Stores at 2/5 including Purchase Tax. 











1/9 & 4/6 FROM CHEMISTS 





MEGG.SON & CO., LTD., LONDON S.E.16 
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Record of For men who apprecialé 
distinction... 


A tale of escape to freedom began the ie Be ree 
rise to fame of La Tropical de Luxe ax ae kK 
Cigars. In 1875, a company of exiles, $5) SRR eather 
fleeing from the Spanish Oppression , 
in Cuba, found in Jamaica not only 
sanctuary, but an ideal climate and 
soil for the growing of fine tobacco. 
To these men, with a life-long 
knowledge of tobacco cultivation, 
this was happy circumstance 
indeed. There and then they 
established the firm of Machado, 
and today La Tropical de Luxe 
Cigars remain unrivalled for 
their exquisite delicacy 
of flavour and their delightful 
mildness and bouquet. 















A REAL CROCODILE 
Obtainable in all the usual 











/, - NOTE CASE AND WALLET 
a 7 sizes, from 2]/5d. each. 
mM WITH GOLD OR SILVER-GILT 
LA TROPICAL ie a 
r= DE LUXE 
YY commme( Finest Jamai Cigars 





Mamfectued by th MAPPIN AND WEBB 


B. & J. B. Machado Tobacco Co. Ltd., Kingston, Jamaica. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS: Ciniee 
Bae 172 REGENT ST.,W.1 156-162 OXFORD ST., W.1 2 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C.4 
eee FIO Imported solely by Lambert & Butler of Drury Lane ‘ : 
¢ PEG PO bad 


SHEFFIELD: SHOWROOMS, NORFOLK ST. 


: =e BUENOS AIRES RIO DE JANEIRO JOHANNESBURG BOMBAY PARIS BIARRITZ 
Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. LTSH 
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MARTELL 


COGNAC 
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of stock there will be 


other WAUKEEZI : 


keeps you 
going 
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“MEN’S FULL BROGUE welted shoe, made from 
specially selected skins and smartly styled. 
model is ideal for heavy wear. 





Beautiful and distinctive ...in chromium |; 
or enamel with red, green or black relief. 
Price complete with Drip Tray 74/9d. 
Supplies very limited. 

REPAIR SERVICE--Old Sparklets 
Syphons can now be renovated or re- 
paired quickly at moderate cost... 
Write for particulars of the New Stream- 
line Syphons or Syphon Repair Service 
to: 


SPARKLETTS LTD. LONDON NI8) 
LINE AREER EE SEN 








THREE STAR CORDON BLEU 
PER BOTTLE 41/- PER BOTTLE 5!/- 
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Guard against— Tender, Sore, Spongy 
and Bleeding Gums. Dentists, for | 
many vears, have used Forhans 
astringent and reported completely 
satisfactory results. They also recom- 
mend Forhans Special Formula for 
the Gums Dentifrice for use at home 
because it contains the special in- 
gredient of Forhans astringent. See 
your dentist regularly. 








ON SALE ALL OVER THE WORLD | 





BOWERSBURN | 

lepaper 
Your writing looks its 
best on Bowersburn. 
Sold by all the best Stationers. 











Hair Grips that 
&, : 





with your hair 


All the newest hair-styles demand 
the unique Blend-Rite Grips which 
are as nearly invisible as can be— 
with the texture and tone of hair. 
They grip and never slip, with the 
all- day-long security of highly 
tempered spring steel. 


Blond-ltite 


TEXTURE-FINISHED HAIR-TONED 


HAIR GRIPS 


Brit. Pat. No. 425446 


Neweys make fastenings for all the 
world—for the hair, for clothing, 
corsets, leather goods, furnishings, 
for nearly everything that fastens. 
Hooks & Eyes, Snap Fasteners, 
Pins, Clasps, Buckles—If it Fastens, 
Neweys make it. 


NEWEY BROTHERS LTD. 
BREARLEY ST; BIRMINGHAM 














The old parlour game, played in the 
comfort of the Short flying boat. Just the 
thing for this happy family after their 
excellent lunch. People make their own 
‘atmosphere’ ; but the superbly appointed 
flying boat with ocean-liner amenities on A short visit in Karachi, and it’s 
its two decks, makes sure the atmosphere all aboard again, with grandfather 
is a natural, congenial one. looking forward to a whisky-and- 











& 
WILL R. ROSE in 


23 BRIDGE ST. ROW, CHESTER) 
133/134 HIGH STREET, OXFORD) 


25 THE PROMENADE, CHELTENHAM | 


and get ‘MAGNA PRINTS (asea) | 


soda in the bar—then down to the 
lounge-cabin with a book from the 
lower-deck library. Meanwhile, 
grandmother, motherand Tommy 
stroll on the promenade deck 
and Tommy, especially, stands 
enthralled by the ever-changing 
magic-carpet panorama below. 





Happy Families 
—bound for Sydney 











== Iravellers to whom comfort comes first will be 
glad to know that Short flying boats now serve 
all parts of the world. Travel for air-pleasure by 
Shorts, to New Zealand, India, China, Africa, 
in Scandinavia, South America, and between 
Baltimore and Bermuda; your travel agent will 
give you details and take bookings. 


It's fun to bY by plying boat / 


Shor ts THE FIRST MANUFACTURERS OF AIRCRAFT IN THE WORLD 
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There is a feeling of restfulness 
throughout the house. Worry 
and anxiety have given place to 
relief and cheerfulness. 
BABY IS ON 

COW & GATE NOW ! 
Look at him! All chuckles and 
chubbiness — weight increasing 
—sound bones forming— 
brimming with health, happi- 
ness and vitality. 
HE CAN’T SAY 

“COW & GATE” YET, 
BUT HE LOOKS IT! 




















Akers 















Good, pure 
delicious food. 
A treat to eat 
-and easily 
digested Kom 
Enquiries to : ¢ : RP. ?.; 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTD: IBROX: GLASGOW. 








——S 
Of Ironmongers & Stores, or direct. One coupon 
TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 


Safeguard Your Jeeth! 











| BLENDED BRISTLES 
| @AVOID 


@PREVENT INJURY 
ABRASIVE TO ENAMEL 
ACTION. AND CUMS. 





m KENT OF LONDON 


Rest British rushes 











Pui 
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The finest cream comes from Devon 


.. but the finest salad cream Sy Ye 


comes from e@ 4 


SUTTONS <-/ 


1/3 per bot.le (in short supply) 


yes Makers of ‘‘ Master Touch '’ Sauce, Fine 


Pickles, Canned Goods and Soft Drinks 
€ Cet aA M O F sa 4 AD Crean s 


By Appointment 
Table Salt Manufacturers 

























6 great 
Cleaners 
for 


EVERY 
HOME 


Away with toil and moil this year! 
Get better, quicker, brighter results 
in a tenth of the time—with Scrubb’s 
famous HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS, 
one for each cleaning and polishing job! 
Dazzling PAINT WORK! Scintillating 
SILVER & METAL! Gleaming 
FURNITURE! Sparkling WINDOWS 















N’5 
CHANEL 


PARIS 


Even in these days of coupons, 
dockets and units, furnishing 





& MIRRORS! oo a home can still be a pleasure 
When you see such brilliant results = | at Heal’s. A well chosen 
—achieved so easily —you’ll bless : i‘ poe é 

these amazing Scrubb’s Cleaners. collection of XVIII Century 


furniture, which looks right in 


SCRUBB . | ‘| almost any setting, is always to 
| THe eet eee MAME IN: EERE: be found in their showroom, 
























] oer AMMON' 
' T& ENAMEL CLEANER H 
SILVER & PLATE CLEANER | | 
WINDOW CLEANER } H 9 
FURNITURE CREAM | 
I. DRY CLEANER | 
Write for illustrated leaflet for each of the | : 3 | . 
above, full of helpful labour-saving hints, to | 196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W.1 
SCRUBB & CU. LTD., Wimbledon Factory (state, f 
Morden Rd., S.W.19. | 
n 
3 


-Horrockses_ 


the Greatest lame in Colton 
and Yertile tubrics 


SHEETS - PILLOWCASES - TOWELS - FLANNELETTES - WINCETTES 
_ DRESS GOODS: SHIRTINGS - FURNISHINGS -.UTILITY FABRICS - ETC. 


| 
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ORROCKSES, CREWDSON 6 CO. LTD., PRESTON, MANCHESTER, BOLTON, LONDON 











°“*HIS MASTER’S VOICE”? 
Push-Button Radio 























Above is Model 1119. A 5-valve 
A.C. mains receiver with push- 
button control for 3 wave-bands 
and 5 stations. Incomparable 
tone quality. Distinguished 
walnut-finish cabinet. 

27 gns. (plus £9. 4,4 tax). | 


WIM 





BY APPOINTMEN) 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, 
RECORDS AND RADIO APPARATUS 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Also in a similar cabinet, Model 
1407. 4 - valve, superhet battery 
receiver with push-button con- 
trol. Equal in every way — 
performance, tone, appearance 
—toa mains set. Complete with 
batteries. 


25 gns. (plus £8.10.8 tax). 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


Wl 


WW 
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in black Zulu or brown grain. 64/6 Limited stocks. 


for 2 mace 














* wake YOURSELF HAPPY 
send your donation to 
THE LORD MAYOR OF LOXDONS 


Children’s Appeal 


More 
pipes 








packet 





—that’s what I call a Four Square deal ! 


Thanks to prime leaf skilfully blended, 
there’s no wasteful dottle with Four | 
Square—every pipeful burns cool and | 
Empire Blends : sweet to the last shred. That allows | 
Cut Cake, Mixture, you to put a little less tobacco in your | 
Ripe Brown, Curlies. . , } 
pipe—and get more pipes from every 
packet ! | 


FOUR SQUARE 


—a most satisfying economy! 


Original Blends : 
Matured Virginia and 
Original Mixture. 








per : 





Sea beauty of thé* Sheerline’ is more than skin-deep. The chassis 
is a fine example of precision engineering. The powerful 125 
horse-power six-cylinder engine clips off the miles; a light touch 
on the wheel gives perfect control; independent front suspen- 
sion gives restful riding on rough roads. If you want interior 
heating or the radio it is yours at the flick of a switch. Yes, the 
*Sheerline’ is a luxurious car that more than lives up to its looks. 
‘A125’ SHEERLINE Saloon £999 plus £278.5.0 Pur. Tax also 


“A135 PRINCESS Sports Saloon £1,350 plus £751. 10.0 Purchase Tax 
Both models with 4-l'tre engine. 


AUSTIN - you can depend on it! 
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Charivaria 


A parTY of London barrow-boys visited the agricultural 
districts of Lincolnshire by coach during the Easter 
holidays. Many are said to have taken the opportunity 
to see the three-shilling cauliflower in its original sixpenny 
stage. 

° ° 


ixperiments are being made in removing the print from 
newspapers and using the paper again. The salvaged ink, 
too, can be re-arranged into 
different words. 


° ° 


“EENGLISH-SPEAKING GUIDE FREE 
OF CHANGE.” 
Swedish tourist guide. 


ix-taxi-driver ? 
° ° 


Bowler hats of plastic 
glass are predicted. Not 
transparent of course—the 
bald must have some privacy. 





° ° 


Another Big Pot 


“Mr. Hugh Weeks, who is now deputy to Sir Edwin Plowden, the 
Government’s chief planning officer, has been appointed Controller 
of Pans for the Colonial Development Corporation.”—“The Times.” 


° ° 


During a comedian’s turn at a suburban music-hall the 
theatre cat chased a mouse across the stage. Before 
the performer could think of a suitable crack the mouse 
found one. 


‘Police Seek Man Who Doesn’t Exist,” says a headline. 
This seems to be a case of mistaken nonentity. 


° ° 


“It was announced last week that because of their historic interest 
these secret underground headquarters of the War Cabinet and 
war-time Chiefs of Staffs were to be preserved as a museum because 
of their historic interest.”—Evening paper. 


Two very good reasons. 
° ° 


An hotel manager empha- 
sizes that our American 
visitors must be made to feel 
that they areat home. Not 
to wish that they were. 


° ° ' 


“Tn its primitive stages 
evolution seems to have 
been mostly an armaments 
race,” comments a student. 
It must have been during 
this period that slugs failed to turn out shells fast enough. 





°o ° 


” 


“Pair rose coloured spectacles lost on Tuesday .. . 
“Dover Express and East Kent News.” 
Budget Day? 
° ° 


An orchestral drummer says he has sat for half an hour 
listening to the brass and strings without playing his 
instrument at all. Surely in a case like this the conductor 
should let him beat it. 
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Documentary 


LD travellers in South-Eastern Europe 
QO Have written again and again 
Of the charms of the hinterland of 
Hither Govenia 
Where, far from the telephone and the train, 
Hidden away in the hollows of the mountains, 
Lies the little territory of Djunck 
Whose peasants apostrophize the morning by 
crying out “ Kabbok,” 
Meaning ‘The sun has sunk.” 


Few visitors knew it—partly because the hotel 
accommodation 
Is primitive, not to say rude, 
The beds are infested by insects, the meals are 
of goat’s flesh 
Which has to be carefully chewed; 
And partly because many of the inhabitants, 
For fear of the evil eye, 
Roll down huge rocks from the hill-tops 
On the heads of the passer-by. 


Successive waves of invaders 
A thousand years ago, 
The Ragars, the Tatars and the Batars, 
Dealt terrible blow after blow 
To thé unfortunate folk of this region 
Where the aged women croon 
Incantations to vampires and the young girls 
gather wild garlic 
At the full of the moon. 


The family feuds are everlasting 
And only a common hate 
Of the stranger knits closely together 
This small and peculiar state; 
And a strange immemorial habit 
Of accepting twofold bribes 
Makes it hard to distinguish the resideat 
bandits 
From the roving robber tribes. 


But anemones bloom in the gorges 
And a wonderful freedom from cares 
Seems to spring from the sombre _pine- 
forests, 
If one is not afraid of bears, 
The sour wine is sweetened by honey, 
There is health in the dark rye bread, 
And the men dance all night swinging 
scimitars 
When the maidens are wed. 


The frontier has been closed by the Russians 
(Sinee Peace: began) 
With an ingenious system of machine 
guns 
Which helps to enforce the ban, 
But as soon as the prohibition has been 
lifted 
No doubt little Djunck will be 
Very attractive to the enterprising tourist, 
If not to me. Evog. 


Letter to a Man Called Hobling 


municated without the aid of gestures to inquire 

whether you think it right that a little newspaper 
and tobacconist’s shop like yours should be shut at three 
o'clock ona Sunday afternoon. It must be perfectly well 
known tq you that the only hope of getting tobacco after 
midday on Sunday is to find one of those little newspaper 
and tobacconist’s shops (like yours) that also sell sweets and 
have doors that go ping when opened. I need hardly 
add that shops of this kind have a step down immediately 
inside the door, so that the customer enters with 
enough noise to render the bell as unnecessary as it is 
unmusical. 

Whether your door actually goes ping I cannot say, 
since I was unable to open it. But that is a detail which 
in no way invalidates my argument that you have a 
responsibility to the public, as the proprietor of the sort 
of shop that stays open on Sundays, fo stay open on 
Sundays. If you want definite proof that the public 
expeets you to be open let me tell you that I only came 
round to your place because a man I asked in the street 
told me he didn’t know anyone nearer than you who would 
be likely to be open. “Try Hobling’s,” he said. So I 
tried Hobling’s—with what results you know. 

It was a long way out of my way, Hobling. 


) mn write in more annoyance than can be com- 


In the days 


of unfettered motoring I might not have said anything 
about it, but on a bicycle it is a long pull out to your place 
from the High Street—particularly for a man without 
clips, as | was. You have never had the experience, I dare. 
say, of riding nearly two miles with your feet on the very 
extremity of the pedals and your knees sticking out at 
right angles to keep the turn-ups of your trousers clear of 
the chain, but you can take it from me that when you try 
the door of a newspaper and tobacconist’s shop at the end 
of it and find it shut, the view you form of the owner of 
the shop, Hobling, is gloomy indeed. Of course you are 
all right if you run out of tobacco on a Sunday afternoon. 
All you have to do is to step into your own shop from that 
dark little room at the back and give yourself a packet of 
whatever decent stuff you keep hidden away under the 
counter. No turning of the knees out at right angles for 
you, Hobling. No hopeless pushing and straining against 
a locked door with your nose glued to the glass panel and 
a whole shelf full of two-ounce tins to drive you pretty 
well crazy with frustrated desire. Oh, no. Péople can 
have nervous breakdowns right and left for all you care. 
It gives an added flavour to your pipe, I shouldn’t wonder, 
to hear the faint sounds of people: like me scrabbling 
frantically at your shop door. 

My bicycle blew over while I was spread-eagled against 


288 
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THE UNLIKELY LAD 


“Nothing doing, amigo. 


No dictators need apply.” 
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your barricades. You shrug your shoulders, perhaps, dis- 
claiming any responsibility for what happens to my front 
mudguard outside your shop on a Sunday afternoon. All 
right. Shrug away. You are probably right in your smug 
assumption that the law cannot touch you, away there in 
your noisome cubbyhole at the back, in a case like this. 
But there is such a thing as good-will, Hobling. And I 
can tell you that any lingering traces of good-will I might 
have had towards your name and business were wiped out 
for good and all when my bicycle blew over. The mud- 
guard gave out a resonant clang with every revolution of 
the wheel as I rode away, and because of this, and because 
of the humiliating angle of my knees, people came out of 
their houses and laughed openly. I don’t blame them. 
They had finished their Sunday papers, very likely, and 
needed a change. But I blame you. I also hold you 
responsible for my fall at the corner of Blenheim Avenue. 
If I had been smoking a full pipe instead of sucking away 
at an empty one I should not have drawn a shred of old 
tobacco into the back of my throat. I believe that to be 
incontrovertible. I had a fit of coughing, accompanied 
by watering at the eyes, that lasted until well after the 
time I found myself at the feet of a man in a blue serge 
suit, at the point where Blenheim Avenue joins Albemarle 





Crescent. It was a nasty fall. I have the evidence of 


ithe man in the blue suit for this (his actual words were 


“You had a nasty fall”), and he advised me to lie quiet 
in case anything was broken. He also advocated a cup 
of sweet strong tea—despite the early hour. I had landed, 
as it turned out, with my knees still in the riding position, 
and this misled him, naturally enough, into conjecturing a 
possible limb injury. I explained the cause of my mishap 
and he thereupon very civilly offered me a fill of Workman’s 
Eestasy. What a contrast with the attitude of some others 
I forbear to name! 

I had to refuse his offer on the grounds that the bowl of 
my pipe was now missing. Nor could we find it anywhere, 
though I turned over the contents of the gutter very 
thoroughly for several yards both in the Avenue and up 
the Crescent. It was only when I attempted to ride away 
that I discovered that the bowl had become lodged in the 
spokes of my rear wheel — an unusual reason for a 
spill. 

The man in the blue serge suit said he reckoned the pipe 
was now beyond repair. I blame you entirely for this. 

But I want to make it absolutely clear to you, Hobling, 
that wherever else I go for my new pipe it will not be to 
your dingy little place. H. F. E. 
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Roads 


ITH the coming of Spring, 
With the opening of hearts 
And the shedding of husks, 
In the green April dusks 
Roads steal to the mind. 
Roads travelled down, roads forgotten, 
Wide as the Thames, narrow as 
threads of cotton. 
Roads that led to the sea, 
To the foot of an apple-tree, 
To a particular cup of tea. 
Sly little roads seen from the train. 
Sad roads, running with rain. 
Parched roads, searching in vain 
For rims of shade. 
Dark roads, lonely and afraid. 
White roads, basking in sun. 
When foolish April is begun, 
How their ribbons twist and wind 
And tug and drive us till we find 
Ourselves upon the road again. 
0. D. 
° ° 


Lady Addle and the 
Budget 


{DELAYED IN THE Post] 
Bengers, Herts, 1948 


Y DEAR, DEAR SIR STAF- 
FORD,—Now that Budget 
Day draws nigh, I feel that 
you may be getting somewhat nervous 
and worried, so I thought I would send 
you a line of sympathy with, perhaps, 
a few suggestions from a woman’s, as 
well as a noblewoman’s viewpoint; for, 
after all, are not all peeresses women 
and all peers men—excepting of course 
those that happen to be boys? 

Possibly I am in a position to enter 
into your difficulties more than most 
people, because my family have always 
been taught by dear Papa to budget 
with the very utmost punctiliousness. 
“Never exceed your dress-allowance 
by one penny without coming to your 
mother or me to ask for more,” he used 
to say. And even when Mipsie and I 
were on what used to be called ‘‘a boot 
and glove allowance,” we invariably 
made the two sides on our little 
expenditure book come to exactly the 
same, though there was usually a small 
deficit on the credit side, which sundry 
presents and Papa’s generosity soon 
put right. 

After I married, my dear mother-in- 
law, the Dowager Lady Addle, had the 
most rigid ideas about household 
economy and used to come down every 
week from the Dower House in order 
to inspect the housekeeping books, 
until Addle and I implored her, for the 


sake of her precious health, to desist, 
and let me send her up an abridged 
account instead. 

So you see, dear Sir Stafford, that I 
am not writing frivolously, but with a 
genuine desire, and I think ability, to 
help. 

One of the first things I always did 
on reviewing my yearly expenditure 
was to divide it into two headings— 
Necessities and Fun. Many of your 
items are necessary of course, such as 
Education—dear Papa was always 
very advanced in thought and I have 
many a time heard him say that 
everyone ought to be able to sign his 
or her name, if only for the convenience 
of writing cheques—and such things as 
pensions and benefits to the sick, 
though I lament the more picturesque 
days when we used to carry broth to 
them in Spode bowls. But what 
about Fun? I am not of course accus- 
ing you personally, dear Sir Stafford, 
of gallivantings or reckless hedonism. 
But under that heading I included all 
sorts of household extravagances, such 
as too many servants. I have very 
often found in the past that I got my 
staff too high; and then what hap- 
pened? Invariably I discovered that 
the younger servants merely spent 
their time in waiting on the upper 
servants, instead of contributing to the 
comfort of the house, which they were 
paid todo. Is it possible that you are 
letting your Civil Servants do likewise, 
do you think ? 

Another thing on which I had to 
keep a careful eye was stationery. If 
I put too much notepaper in visitors’ 
bedrooms I found that they would 
spend far too long in writing letters to 
their friends, instead of playing their 
part as guests in the drawing-room. I 
wonder if perhaps your dear Govern- 
ment are writing too many letters to 
too many people instead of doing more 
useful work? I only hazard this sug- 
gestion, with great deference, because 
of the eight sheets of typescript which 
Addle receives every month from the 
Milk Marketing Board. They are very 
useful for making paper boats for 
little Hirsie, so I should be the last to 
complain, if it were not that people 
who have not got a dear little grand- 
child to make paper boats for must 
find it rather a problem to know what 
to do with so much correspondence. 

With regard to taxation I have not, 
I fear, many good suggestions to offer. 
I have often felt that an umbrella- 
licence would achieve the two-fold 
object of making people less careless 
about leaving them about and of in- 
creasing the revenue. Then I have 
always thought it a strange anomaly 
that the sadness of death should be 
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increased by its Duties, while the 
more joyous landmarks in life—birth 
and marriage—remain untaxed. Surely 
no one would grudge a small fee for the 
little stranger’s advent into the world, 
and a substantial fee for an heir? 
What bride and bridegroom would 
shirk a marriage Duty—which would 
double for each subsequent husband or 
wife the happy pair took on in later 
life ? 

Otherwise, I am afraid I can think 
of nothing else to tax. You clever 
people seem to have thought of every- 
thing already. 

Yours sincerely, 
BLANCHE ADDLE OF Ecce. 

P.S.—Mipsie has just read this and 
does not think my idea of taxing extra 
husbands is a sound one, so of course 
I withdraw it. M. D. 


At the Window 


N my window ledge I keep a pot 
of herbs, 
An ash-tray and a book of 
Russian verbs, 
A tray of pins, a piece of last week’s 
cheese 
And a wrinkled pine-cone fallen from 
the forest trees; 
And there above it all a face looks 
through, 
Or so I think; I think that it is you; 
And as I leap to greet you, seeing you 
once more, 
I notice that my flat is on the seventh 
floor. 
I pause and halt, knowing my brain 
is turned, 
Perhaps because of all the verbs that 
I have learned, 
Perhaps because the cheese produces 
potent vapours, 
Perhaps because of something in the 
evening papers, 
Perhaps because the pine-cone reminds 
me of the sea, 
Perhaps because we have not met since 
nineteen-twenty-three ; 
And so I bar my window with great 
shutters 
And hang enormous curtains from the 
gutters; 
But still your face looks in. 
could swear 
I heard your voice; but nobody is there. 


And I 


o ° 


That’s That. 


‘“‘Hinpu Bopy 1s BANNED; 
Heaps ARE ARRESTED.” 


Heading in N.Z. paper. 





CCORDING to a little blue flag 
A stuck into the globe in this 
office the Australian cricketers 
are now approaching Aden. Their 
exact position—if Lloyd’s shipping 
movements are reliable—should be 
Lat. 16° 17’ N., Long. 54° 40’ E., or 
backward-point to a medium-paced 
out-swinger bowled down the Red Sea 
at Aden. - 

This paper’s team of star reporters is 
of course already on its way to meet 
Bradman’s men. According to the 
little red flags stuck into the globe in 
this office, Our Own Correspondent 
is at Jidda (before going on to his 
rendezvous with the Australians at 
Hodeida in the Yemen), Our Roving 
Reporter is at Suez, and “ Mid-Off”’ is 
somewhere in the narrows between 
Pantelleria and Sicily. Ordinary Staff 
teporters are stationed at regular 
intervals all ‘along the South Coast. 
Since Christmas they have kept cease- 
less vigil from the Martello towers— 
marooned, as it were, with their 
metaphors. 

This, then, should be considered 
merely as the first sip at an apéritif that 
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Heavy anti-cyclone stationed over Bradman 


will inevitably lead to a feast of sport- 
ing journalism. Our coverage of the 
tour will be without precedent or parallel. 
Let us take a quick look at the seven- 
teen men who will defend the Ashes. 

The critics are all agreed that the 


Any Day Now 


captain, Don Bradman, is a stock- 
broker. Some of them go farther than 
this and add “in private life,” but this 
surely is stretching things a bit. 
Bradman is also a run-getting machine, 
an enigma and a doubtful starter. In 
the Long Room at Lord’s they will tell 
you that he is a fair-weather batsman 
—‘Get ’im on a sticky dog,” they say, 
*“‘an’ where is he, eh, eh? Never saw 
the fella play a decent stroke at one 
goin’ away.” They have been saying 
this for so long that a wicket is now 
deemed non-sticky (or only slightly 
tacky) whenever Bradman hits a 
hundred runs. This is the only defini- 
tion of a sticky wicket that will bear 
examination. 

Indeed, it is no exaggeration to say 
that Bradman has revolutionized the 
science of meteorology in Britain. 
From 1900 to 1930 the British climate 
was deteriorating rapidly. Everybody 
thought so. There were no decent 
summers, no good hard wickets. And 
then quite suddenly the ice-cap re- 
treated, a tremendous anti-cyclone 
developed over Britain, and Bradman 
arrived. How else could such scores 
as these be explained ? 

1930. 131 at Nottingham 
254 at Lord’s 
334 at Leeds 
; 232 at The Oval 
1934. 304 at Leeds 
244 at The Oval 
1938. 144* at Nottingham 
102* at Lord’s 
103 at Leeds 

The latest forecast from the Long 
Room at Lord’s is that the climate will 
resume its decline at the end of 1948. 
By that time Bradman will have 
played his last Test Match on British 
soil, and so we shall never, never see 
him perform on a real sticky dog. A 
pity. 

In the whole history of cricket only 
six men have scored a thousand runs 
in May (or before June Ist). Bradman 
has had three opportunities to achieve 
this feat, and has taken two of them 
—with averages of 143 and 150. 
Lucky for him that we never get any 
difficult wickets in May! 

I cannot declare this brief appraisal 
of the Australian captain closed with- 
out mentioning his health. Bradman 
isa sick man. He has been sick since 
1929-30 when he hit 452* for New 
South Wales against Queensland. He 
was in a shocking state in 1938-39 
when he scored six hundreds in succes- 
sion. And everyone knows that he stood 





* Not out 
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at death’s door in 1946-47 when he 
averaged 97 against Hammond’s men. 
I shall be very surprised this summer 
if he manages to avoid fatigue when 
compiling scores of two hundred and 
upwards. 





My view of Bradman 


When Bradman goes in to bat he 
walks to the wicket very slowly, pain- 
fully almost. Why? Some of the know- 
alls maintain that he is getting his eyes 
accustomed to the light, others (the 
wags) that he is merely giving the 
scorers time to sharpen their pencils. 
My view is that he is convalescing. 
What does he look like in the flesh? 
Well, imagine a man, half athlete, half 
stockbroker, with . . . Oh, what’s the 
use—you ll see quite enough of him 
this summer. 

Bradman, by the way, observes a 
dignified silence. 

Turning now to the other members 
of the team, we have A. L. Hassett, 
C. L. McCool, R. A. Lindwall, K. R. 
Miller, W. H. Brown, R. N. Harvey, 
S. G. Barnes, S. Loxton, R. A. Ham- 
mence, I. Johnson, D. Ring, R. A. 
Saggers, E. R. H. Toshack, W. A. 
Johnston, D. Tallon and A. R. Morris— 
and a finer set of cricketers it would be 
difficult to imagine. But none of them 
is, I believe, a stockbroker, and none 
is quite in Bradman’s class as an 
invalid. Vivid pen-pictures will appear 
in our later editions, when the sticky 
wicket has dried out. Hop. 


° ° 


Free List 


THE youngest children, when at school, 
Get milk for nothing. That’s the rule. 
Elderly youngsters, born in the eighties, 
Should get, I think, their whisky gratis. 
J. BLN. 
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INCE the war most newcomers to 
Japan arrive with a feeling of 
dread. I certainly had visions 

of an embittered and savage people 
living in a squalid world of atomic 
ruin. So my first impression of the 
country as we flew over the Inland 
Sea came as a most pleasant shock. 

Japan has some of the loveliest 
marine and mountain scenery in the 
world. The fishing villages on the 
small islands might have been created 
for stage settings. 

The gardens of the old houses are 
works of art obviously created by 
decades of ardent effort. To anyone 
who has tried to cope with a few trees 
and a small pond at week-ends they 
are staggering. Everywhere the land- 
scape is tidy. Every branch of every 
tree seems to have been carefully 
modified until its effect on the skyline 
isjustso. Tome this national artistry 
was the most surprising thing—and it 
has survived. Industrial centres are 
in ruins but the countryside is unspoilt. 
It has not even suffered the horrors 
of the barbed wire and cement that 
deface so many miles of our own 
country, and when they cut down trees 
in Japan the site is never left derelict. 
The roots are cleared at once and the 
soil is cultivated. There is nothing 
like the range of scenery that we have 
in England, and there are few birds or 
wild animals. The entire country is 
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in fact a large nursery garden, par- 
titioned by mountains and odd lengths 
of sea. In two thousand miles of 
travel I never saw a green field. All 
the soil is cultivated. Little stair- 
cases of rice fields and patches of 
wheat, the size of a table-cloth, are 
packed into every corner. It’s all done 
by hand, generally by the farmer’s 
wife, who seems to combine the work of 
tractor, plough and trailer. 

That brings me to the women 
of Japan. They have undoubtedly 


The New Japan 


(From our Correspondent East of Suez) 


caused a sensation amongst the Occu- 
pation troops. On this there is no 
argument. Americans, Australians, 
New Zealanders and British of all 
ranks agree that the Japanese women 
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are wonderful. What is more, their 
womenfolk agree. Never have I known 
such tributes. 

Sergeants’ wives, Air-Marshals’ aunts, 
American teachers’ sisters, W.V.S. 
welfare experts—all sing the praises of 
the Japanese girls. This is mostly 
because under the existing rules the 
Occupation people only meet house- 
girls and because the house-girls are 
such glorious servants. They are silent, 
efficient, honest, industrious, cheerful 
and in many cases decorative. Their 
good manners are sensational. They 
are trained to offer instant, enthusi- 
astic obedience—with a bow. Above 
all they are abundant. An American 
captain with his family is supplied with 
four. Most Australian sergeants seem 
to have acquired two. I never had less 
than one—and she was continually 
pining for another shirt to launder or 
a sock to darn. Any idea of sleeping 
in pyjamas that had not been pressed 
would have caused the deepest con- 
cern and great loss of face all round. 
No wonder these little girls are 
approved by the harassed housewives 
of the western world! 

But that is not all. I was taken to 
Takarazuka, the home of opera, to see 
a’ performance of The Merchant of 
Venice. The opera company was 
entirely feminine. The prospect of 
hearing Shakespeare sung in Japanese 
did not sound irresistibly attractive 
but as a gesture of culture, patriotism 
and curiosity I accepted the invitation. 
I was delighted I did. 

The opera turned out to be the 
largest and most dazzling musical 
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comedy production I have ever seen. 
After London there seemed to be acres 
of orchestras, miles of girls. Bassanio 
was a tall and handsome girl. Antonio 
was short and more handsome. Even 
Shylock was a beautifully sun-burnt 
brunette. The music was melodious 
and gay. In the Trial Scene there were 
probably not more than forty in the 
chorus. But for the final wedding I 
gathered that there were over a 
hundred attractive young ladies on the 
stage—but by that time I was feeling 
a little dazed. Needless to say the 
production knocked the military sec- 
tion of the Occupation Forces right 
through the ropes. As a sapper in the 
Royal Engineers said when the curtain 
went down: ‘‘ After that [’ll never hear 
a word against Shakespeare.” 

Life in the New Japan might be 
described as a series of linked shocks. 
Power transmission lines run _ like 
knitting over fields of primeval cul- 
tivation giving off the most primeval 
smells. Millions of ugly little men toil 
in hideous factories—but millions of 
others produce pottery and paintings 
and inlay work with a manual skill that 
has almost vanished from the world. 

The hospitals may shock our medical 
experts—but the islands really do rise 
out of the morning mists, and when the 
setting sun lights up the snow on 
Mount Fujiyama the effect is over- 
whelming. 
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The sad thing is that our own forces 
cannot afford to stay on in Japan. 
In these curious days conquest is a 
luxury and has to be paid for in dollars. 
So another partnership is being broken 
up. But after the years of drudgery 
that the housewives of Britain have 
survived so gallantly 1 do wish that 
they could each borrow a couple of 
little Japanese house-girls—even for 
six months, just to give them rest. 

It is the sort of reparations they 
deserve—and would be so much more 
acceptable than two per cent. of even 
the most buoyant floating dock. 











“. . . and I've got patients at Ascot, Wimbledon, 
Sadler’s Wells . . .” 


The Day We Sold the Rolls 


HE day we sold the Rolls we bought .a gramophone. 
| You know—one of those sound-box affairs 
Like a radio, but you make your own programme; 
Jolly good, too, 
But a bit fiddly with needles and things; 
Still, we thought we’d like a change. 


It was smaller than the Rolls 

And looked sort of isolated in the garage, 

So we put it in the room occupied by our Alsatian 
Cousin from Strasbourg. She didn’t mind, 

And gave us a record of some clever crooning sisters; 
It was cracked, but you couldn’t notice any difference. 


(By the way, this is very modern poetry; 

It must be, because I am just inventing it, 

The rhyme comes on every fifteenth line. 

That was it. The next will be on line thirty 

If I can fit it in. 

It is rather unusual to be both an inventor and a poet.) 


Well, to resume. Mirabelle, our Alsatian 

Cousin from Strasbourg, let us have concerts in her room 
On condition that she had a turn at winding the handle 
And putting in the needles. This was arranged 

Quite amicably. Our first concert was a great success, 
Except that Charles, our Pomeranian 

Puppy from Surbiton, howled dismally, 
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But maybe that was because he had eaten 

The little round pad for dusting the records, 
So after that we dusted the records on Charles, 
Which seemed a very effective method 

And gave them quite a shine. 


(Did you notice that? Line—shine. I did it, you see, 
Isn’t it exciting?) At first we had six records, 

But later on Mirabelle, our Alsatian 

Cousin from Strasbourg, sat on three of them, 

So that left three whole records 

And one with a bite out of it. Four altogether. 


Well, we played them and played them until Sylvia said 
It was getting monotonous, like the Rolls, 

So I suggested playing them in a different order, 

And Philip, who is an awful swot at maths, 

Said you could arrange four records 

In twenty-four different combinations. 


It didn’t seem possible, and Mirabelle, our Alsatian 

Cousin from Strasbourg, whose knowledge of English is 
limited, 

Seemed rather shocked and asked us to refine 

Our conversation. (That was the rhyme again.) 

And Philip said he was referring to permutations and 
combinations, 

Which are like factors, only harder. 


Just then Sylvia broke Handel’s “Largo” 

By trying to hit a fly 

Which had alighted on Charles, our Pomeranian 
Puppy from Surbiton. That left three records, 
But Philip said if we considered each side separately 
We had six tunes, and we could arrange these 

In seven hundred and twenty combinations. 


Well, that tore it in a way, because our Alsatian 
Cousin from Strasbourg yelled ‘Mille tonnerres!” 
Which is a French expression, and broke two records, 
So now we have only one left, about a miner ‘ 

And his daughter Clementine. 


° ° 


More Duties 
(): of the duties I didn’t tell you about last time 


is that known as getting the early morning tea, | 

mean getting up and going into the kitchen and 
making it for people who are still in bed. It can be done 
in the utmost style, with two or three little trays laid with 
the most elfin china available, or more realistically with 
one brown teapot and any cups that will not be needed for 
breakfast; but either way it is a very dutiful process and 
well deserves its round of muzzy gratitude and the moral 
superiority which those who are up assume towards those 
who are mere humps of bed-clothes. Another advantage 
which tea-makers enjoy over others is that they know 
about the weather, having watched it while the kettle 
boils, and can put right anyone who thinks it is simply 
going to be a fine or a wet day. When we rementber too 
that tea-makers are thanked like mad the evening before 
when they are drawing up their subscription list, we may 
consider that they are amply rewarded for their undeniable 
selflessness. As for the people all this is done for, it is a 
curious fact that even the keenest putters-in for early 
morning tea may be downright lazy about sitting up and 
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“‘My husband’s in antique furniture.” 


drinking it, and a scientific fact that tea does not so much 
get cold as drop to tepid and stay there long enough to 
reassure those who have been to sleep again. 

Talking of early morning tea reminds me of what are 
called bedside books, or the books people put in their 
visitors’ bedrooms; the books people keep in their own 
rooms being often no more than the one they are at grips 
with and one they keep meaning to take downstairs. The 
provision of visitors’ books is more of a social than a 
domestic duty and entails some close thinking. The point 
is to provide a book which is the sort that particular visitor 
would like as well as being the sort we should like this 
visitor to think we think this visitor would like; which 
may simply mean a book we ourselves like and want to 
show off about. If to this book we add the runners-up, 
some paper-backs and one or two very dull works to show we 
aren’t trying too obviously, we shall have got together just 
the kind of collection we should expect to find in any 
bedroom we stayed in and just what any visitor, after 
reading the titles, would expect too. 


Nghe household has a person whose duty it is to 
answer the door-bell. This is a tough statement 
which the more equalitarian of my readers may deny; but 
I think they will agree that there is usually only one person 
who does not say, on going to the front door, “I'll go.” 
There is not quite such a strict rule about the telephone, 
but it is usually considered the duty of one person to be 
supposed to answer it and the duty of the others to shout 
“Telephone!” If, however, the usual answerer is some 
distance from the telephone and someone else is in between 
in a more or less straight line, then the normal procedure 
is for this other person to step forward and the answerer to 
hover up behind. Statisticians have found, by the way, 
that those who hover by telephones keep their eyebrows 
up longer than anyone on any other occasion of ordinary 
life, while psychologists are moderately interested in the 
mouth-opening and hand-waving by which a person 
answering a telephone and a person near establish that 
they are working in harmony. 

Now I shall say a word on a rather bygone duty, that of 
calling on other people and leaving visiting-cards. In the 
old days it was the custom for callers to swop visiting-cards 
with fervour and keep their collections in bowls. I am not 
denying that a certain amount of this sort of thing still 
goes on, but there is no doubt that many of my readers are 
living quite full and happy lives in which a bow] of other 
people’s visiting-cards plays no part whatever; and socio- 
logists assure us that we can get along well enough without 
knowing more about the card-leaving process than assuming 
that if we mugged it up in the average etiquette book we 
should be well equipped to start life sixty years ago. 

However, there is still a definite code of behaviour in the 





actual business of calling on other people, whether we are 
going to tea or returning a borrowed egg and not staying 
five minutes, and I can best sum it up by reminding my 
readers how when they step over a visited threshold—a 
poetic name for the strip a front door shuts up against— 
they do it as if they were stepping over something higher 
than it is, and how seriously they take any door-mat they 
may land on. There is, incidentally, one specifically 
modern aspect of calling which I should like to mention: 
the occasion when flat-dwellers ring each other’s buzzers 
to deliver parcels they have got by mistake. Numbers 
being what they are, this may take flat-dwellers several 
floors from home and give them a glimpse of quite another 
kitchen; but apart from the glimpses the chief impression 
on the callers is how kind they themselves are and how nice 
and grateful other people are, while the chief impression 
on the called-on is the surprise of getting a parcel. 

_ Finally I shall devote a short paragraph to what con- 
vention expects of two strangers sharing a restaurant table 
for lunch. It expects that they shall, if the lay-out of the 
table gives them the slightest chance, push the salt, 
mustard and pepper towards each other; that if one person 
orders what the other person is eating, this ordering shall 
be done by looking hard at the menu rather than at the 
other person’s plate; and that the other person’s face is 
something which, while not (I need hardly say) to be 
stared at, broods over the meal to the extent of becoming 
very temporarily the most important face in the world. 

ANDE. 
° ° 


THE secret of my social fascination, 

And in these days a sort of claim to glory, 
Is that I don’t try vocal imitation 

When passing on the latest Churchill story. 
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“Well, un-peg ’em, give me a five-bob rise and 
THEN peg ’em.” 
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“Your complaint is fully justified, madam. Perhaps you would care to fire six shots at the 
model of our managing director?” 


The Doctor 


LOCTOUR was ther in ure companye; He wolde his craeft were kept for any thing, 

A Of phisyk coude he and of surgerye, And eek alway th’ encrees of his winning. 
Of syrops and of drogges, soth to seye, A snooke cokked he at the Gouvernmente 
And eek of heling al the nexte weye; If that they wolde payen him his rente'; 
He had withalle for everich harme his bote. Of kinges ministres he had noon awe. 
An engyn had he coyled in his cote, What? sholde he be a servaunt of the lawe 
And ther-withal he listned at his ere; As Bevan bit? How sholde his craeft be served ? 
Ther nas no soun that he ne coude nat here Lat Bevan have his act to him reserved. 
Of arterye, or hertes bete, or longe. He was a verray practisour, pardee, 
He coude by the colour of hir tonge And strong he was in his fraternitee. 
The sicknesse of his pacients divyne; . Of rheumes spak he as he rood a-long; 
Ful skilful was he at a ninety-nyne. Mompes and meesles weren al his song. 
His ordres and his script coude no man rede; A ful solempne man he was with-alle, 
Of writing took he litel cure and hede. And sad of chere: I noot how men him calle. 
| income ? Why 
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NO PRIMROSE PATH 
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“King 


HOOSH - bang! Whoosh - 

bang! Whoosh-bang! Phee- 

oo-ee-00. We're off! Whoosh- 
bang! Whoo-bang! Who-ba!” Having 
rendered this in trainsrhythm, the man 
at the window grinned at me delight- 
edly, ran the glass up, ran it down 
again, looked out, popped in to say 
“Station ’s gone!” looked out again to 
see the smoke, closed the window for 
good and sat down—with a view, 
apparently, to getting up and looking 
out of the other window. 

When he settled at last, he was ready 
for conversation. He glanced at my 
newspaper with a grin which said con- 
fidently that he didn’t expect that 
would be much obstacle, and opened 
up. 

“Fine weather; nippy though.” 

I lowered my paper. 

“Nippy,” I said, “to a sea-going 
engineer, as you are, who has just been 
to the Far East, as you have. I find 
it temperate and pleasing; but I 
haven’t sweltered in a temperature of 
a hundred and five. Nor been afraid 
to touch metal-work. Many a night 
I have not risen to wring out the one 











Mine Own Executioner 


blanket under me because it was 
soaked with sweat.” 

“How ...?” he began. 

I held up a hand. 

“You are glad to be back in the Old 
Country, you can tell me. There’s 
worse places than England. Not that 
Colombo isn’t fine, and Singapore and 
Port Said, but they’re different, can’t 
explain why. Give you England every 
time. Good old Pompey, good old 
Thames: your sister will be surprised 
to see you because you haven’t sent 
word.” 

“Blimey,” he said, awed. 

I held him with my glittering eye. 

“You were in Bombay a while back 
and you had adventures so bizarre 
that they could only happen in an 
English market town. You were in 
Quebec, and if I want to taste good 
fish-and-chips I couldn’t do _ better 
than sample theirs. In Beira the beer 
would blow your head off, and in 
Baghdad you bought ice-cream far 
cheaper (or alternatively far dearer) 
than it is here.” 

“So I did,” he said, all eyes. 

*“But the women! Ah, the women. 
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Henry's Fact-Finding Commission on the Nationalization of Monasteries, my Lord Abbot.” 


You forbid me to mention women to 
you. You could tell me a thing or two 
about that. Here you wink know- 
ingly.” (He winked knowingly, as one 
hypnotized.) “There was a girl in 
Shanghai—a regular Chink she was— 
could that girl dance? That girl was 
a competent dancer. So was the girl 
in Durban—black, mind you, not white 
like us at all, but a regular beauty. 
But for looks, give you Indians any 
time! Why, one night in Madras... 
but that’s a story that'll keep: but not, 
I fear, beyond the next station. And 
at this point you take out your Snaps.” 

At this point he took out his Snaps. 

“There ‘ll be one of Tahiti with surf 
and palm-trees doing their damnedest 
to peer round you in singlet and 
braces. The next will be a happy snap 
of some of the boys on an ash-heap in 
Athens. All will have handkerchiefs 
knotted on their heads. Two will be 
interrupted at shaving and you (centre) 
will be strumming a crowbar like a 
mandoline. The same group will 
dominate the Taj Mahal. Joined by 
three toothy girls, it will eclipse the 
Golden Gate. 
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“Ah, but there’s one here’s a real 
smasher. I'll hardly guess what this is. 
Nevertheless I’ll hazard a shrewd 
surmise. It will be Cape Town—fine 
spot that, smashing dames. It will 
show you, with your trousers rolled, 
holding some oily waste and with an 
ape round your neck. There will be no 
plausible explanation and Cape Town 
will be through the port-hole. 

“Finally,” I said, “you will ask for 
my address, so you can come round in 
a taxi with a few of the boys, pick me 
up and we’ll look at the rest of the 
snaps (equally good) and the press- 
cutting about the goat you once had 
as mascot. But, my dear engineer,” I 
said, folding my paper and collecting 
my case, “since I know you will extend 
the same offer to all your travelling 
companions with no more depend- 
ability in your quick-silver invitation 
than there would be pleasure in its 
coming to pass, I shall refuse to give it. 
Good day, sir. I’m sorry you are losing 
me. You deserve to hear more of your 
adventures.” 

And there I alighted. 


° ° 


Burglary in the 
’Eighties 


“9 F the worst comes to the worst,” 
| whispered my father as he stood 
outside the open window, “say 
that you have come to mend the 
pipes.” A quick hand-clasp across the 
sill, and I was moving stealthily 
towards the door of Lord Pogle’s 
library, twirling my life-preserver with 
ill-assumed nonchalance. 
my father’s instructions, I had memor- 
ized a plan of the mansion, and it was 
not long before I had found my way to 
Lord Pogle’s bedroom. With a fast- 
beating heart I turned the knob gently 
and entered. The room was brightly 
lighted, and Lord Pogle was sitting at 
his desk! 

“T’ve come to mend the pipes,” I 
said. 

“It’s past midnight,” he said sus- 
piciously. “‘Who sent you?” 

At a loss for a reply, I was tightening 
my grip on my life-preserver when the 
door opened and my father stood on 
the threshold. 

“T’ve come to mend the pipes,” he 
said. 

“Too late, father!’’ I shouted. ‘Fly 
for your life!” 

A nightmare few minutes followed 
in the dark and labyrinthine passages. 
My father, always the soul of method, 
had prepared meticulous plans of the 


Following: 


house, based on scraps of information 
gleaned from the servants. There was 
one sheet for each floor, and as we flew 
along he endeavoured to consult them 
by the light of his lantern. I felt a 
thrill of admiration as I caught a 
glimpse of his face, serene and con- 
fident, though flushed with the brisk 
exercise. At last he paused and 


‘ pointed to a door. 


“On the other side lies safety,” he 
said with a quiet smile. 

He opened it, and I saw to my con- 
sternation that we were once more in 
Lord Pogle’s bedroom. Lord Pogle was 
still sitting at his desk. For a moment 
my father stood like a figure carved in 
granite. Then, with a curt ‘Come, 
lad!” he bounded from the room. 

Our bicycles had been left standing 
at the kerb, and my father had placed 
them immediately opposite the library 
window, telling me to make a mental 
note of their exact position. This was 
so that I might take a flying leap on to 
my machine, even though it were 
shrouded in darkness. When we 
emerged from the house I sprang to the 
saddle, as my father had taught me, 
without touching either handlebar or 
pedal, but a crash and a bitter oath 
behind me stopped me in the very act 
of flight. I alighted, and my father 
came hobbling towards me. 

“My bicycle has been stolen,” he 
said, breathing heavily. “I must ride 
behind you, lad.” 

It was a terrible journey. My father, 
in his methodical way, attempted to 
write up his log of the expedition as 
we sped along, and sustained several 
heavy falls. What with this and the 
fear of pursuit, it was with thankful 





hearts that we reached the comparative 
security of our home. 

Next morning, on looking out of my 
bedroom window, I saw a policeman 
on a rakish-looking pennyfarthing, his 
truncheon drawn, shoot past the end 
of our road. My heart sank at the 
sight and I hurried to tell my father. 

“Pogle works fast,” he said grimly, 
“but I fancy I am still a move ahead 
of him. Now where would our pur- 
suers least expect to find us? There is 
only one answer. The police-station!” 

The matter-of-fact daring of the 
proposal took my breath away, and for 
a moment I was speechless. 

“We'll volunteer to paint the cells,” 
said my father calmly, “‘and later we 
can lie low for a week or two with a 
very dear old friend of mine. He is 
living quietly out of town at the 
moment, trying to dispose of a diamond 
tiara.” 

In a moment we were on our bicycles, 
my father having to use his country 
model, a rather cumbersome affair. 
At the police-station he gave me an 
encouraging wink, grasped his paint- 
brush firmly, and walked boldly in. The 
first person we saw was Lord Pogle! . 

“To the bicycles!” roared my father, 
quitting the room with a tiger-like 
bound. I rushed after him. 

Pausing only to put his foot through 
the spokes of two pennyfarthings 
which were standing outside, my father 
threw himself on his machine and was 
away like the wind. In little more 
than an hour we were sitting safely 
with my father’s old friend, admiring 
his diamond tiara. There we stayed 
for some time while we planned our 
next undertaking. 
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The Cosmic Mess 


HE writer who wishes to keep 

abreast of life must run very fast 

these days. On Wednesday, 
March 24th, it was written in this 
column: “It is now clear that very 
few of the citizens are able, or willing, 
to read. At least they will not read 
prose. ... But the people can be 
persuaded to turn a languid eye to any 
‘message which is expressed in pictures 
—or in verse”. 

This column then did its loyal best 
to assist H.M. Gov. with an explanation 
of the economic Facts of Life (includ- 
ing “‘inflation’’) in verse and pretty 
pictures. 

But H.M. Gov. must have had the 
same bright notion already! For on 
March 28th, only four days later, there 
appeared in the Observer a large 
Government advertisement, headed 
“Report to the Nation—No. 13, 
Wuo’Lt Kixi Ixeiation?”’: and the 
answer is given in six little bits of 
verse and six pretty pictures. 

“T,” says John Bull 

“T speak for the nation— 
We'll work with a will 

And we’ll thus kill Inflation.” 


And there, alongside, is a picture of 
a rather foreign John Bull, with his 
little forearms bared. 

It goes on: 


WHo’LL STRIKE THE First BLow ? 
“TI”, says the Director, 
“T’ll keep prices low 
And dividends down— 
I’ll strike the first blow.” 


Then the Housewife, the Worker, 
the Spiv, and the People have a verse 
each. It is all very sprightly, and 
pretty good, dear old Gov. The only 
thing is (if a mere professional may 
offer a word of advice), having decided 
to parody a famous old song, it is just as 
well to stick to the form of the original: 
and the form in this case, is 


Who killed Cock Robin? 
“TI”, said the sparrow, 
“With my bow and arrow; 

I killed Cock Robin.” 


So the Government verses cannot, 
alas, without a lot of cheating, be sung 
to the original tune: and, unless the 
Government have written a new tune, 
of which we are told nothing, any 
citizen who proposes to stride into the 
office chanting 

Wuo’tt Die Its Grave? 
“We,” say the people, 

“We'll work and we'll save. 
By getting together 

We'll all dig its grave” 


may be gravely disappointed. 


And, by the way, the Government 
seem to have forgotten the most 
important part of the old song, the 
Chorus. How would this do?— 


‘All the birds of the air gave a cry of 
exultation 

When they heard of the death of poor 
Inflation.” 


Nevertheless, this column would by 
no means discourage the new poet; 
and it gives quite high marks for the 
“Spiv” verse: 


WuHo’.Lt BE CutEF MouRNER ? 
“T,” says the Spiv, 
“Tf I can’t make a ‘corner’ 
In goods that are short, 
Then I’ll be chief mourner.” 


%& * tk si - 4 


This column is a little tired of being 
told that nobody realized how difficult 
things were going to be after the late 
war. Ministers keep saying this, and 
now The Times, in an excellent leading 
article (Easter Monday) has said it: 
“Both the economic losses of this 
country and the damage done to in- 
dustry and trade throughout the Old 
World and the East were under- 
estimated.” Maybe, but not by this 
little column. When eager folk were 
chalking on the walls ““Szconp FRONT 
Now!” and crying “ Anyhow, after the 
War we'll have a Better World!” this 
column always said sadly “What 
makes you think that?’’ Why anyone 
should suppose, it whispered, that 
three or four years of world-wide 
destruction and slaughter are likely to 
produce a Better World, it cannot 
understand. If the uncountable 
readers will take from the shelves 
their copy of Punch for February 5th, 
1941, they will see an imaginary 
account of a Cabinet discussion where 
the Prime Minister is being urged to 
make a clear declaration of ‘War 
Aims ’”’, because, as one Minister puts it, 
“The people will fight better if they 
are quite sure that they are fighting for 
a better Britain.” He goes on: 

“I thinkit would please a lot of people 
if wesaid we meant to Abolish Poverty.” 

And the Prime Minister replies: 

“No doubt. But would that be quite 
honest? If this war goes on long enough 
poverty will be universal.” 

So even on February 5th, 1941, 
you were warned, dear Ministers. 
And a week later, on February 12th, 
1941, you had the chance to absorb the 
same message from another Little 
Talk: 

“What I mean is this—I want to see 
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a better Britain and a better world 
emerging at the end of this war. 

a But what an extraordinary 
thing to expect! ... If a man stands 
watching his house, his farm, his 
machinery, his cattle and his crops 
being destroyed by fire or pestilence, do 
you go up to him and say: ‘Don’t 
worry, old boy, everything will be much 
better after this’?” 

Not content with emphasizing the 
obvious in prose, this column expressed 
the same rather dingy thought in 
ironical verse on July 8th, 1942, as 
follows—or more or less (to the tune 
of ‘““‘The Mountains of Mourne’’): 


“Oh, won’t it be wonderful after the 
war ? 

There won’t be no rich, and there won’t 
be no pore. 

We'll all have a pension about 24: 

And we won’t have to work if we find 
it a bore. 

There won’t be no sick, and there 
won’t be no sore: 

The beer will be thicker—and quicker 
—and more. 

And there’s only one avenue I'd like to 
explore— 

Why didn’t we have the old wa-er 
before ?” 


Nor did this column fail to give a 
hint in its Election Address, 1945. 
“After five and a half years of waste 
and destruction we are asked to build 
a Better Britain, besides being nurse 
and guardian to Germany—and finish- 
ing off Japan. All this may take some 
time ; though no doubt we can do it.” 

So if there are really any Ministers 
who “under-estimated” the troubles 
before them, this column advises them 
to pay more attention to this column 
in future. And if anyone says ‘‘ What 
is the use of saying ‘I told you so!’?” 
the answer is “It makes this column 
feel fine”. A. P. Ht. 


°o ° 


Down With the 
Hatch. 


HE Duchess in Alice in Wonder- 

land, who found that with 

practice she could believe as 
many as a dozen impossibilities before 
breakfast, came to my mind when I 
read in my popular and veracious 
morning paper the other day that a 
certain Cabinet Minister, speaking at 
some function or other, had _pro- 
nounced the doom of the serving- 
hatch. ‘‘Serving-hatches,” he had 
said (and he must have known that he 
was overheard), ‘‘are snobbish and 
unnecessary.” 
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“It’s just the simple story of a normal woman's life, with a murder here and there to give 
it spice.” 


At first sight, as I say, this proposi- 
tion does not command acceptance. A 
serving-hatch, after all, is nothing more 
or less than an oblong hole in the wall, 
closed at will by a hinged or sliding 
panel. As such it may or may not be 
necessary, but the quality of snobbery 
is not within its ken. A _ serving- 
hatch has no means of knowing, and 
would not care if it knew, whether the 
dish being passed through it bears a 
brace of pheasants or a pair of kippers. 
A Cabinet Minister -setting out to 
diminish the reputation of a serving- 
hatch would be better advised to 
suggest that it rattled violently when- 
ever the back door was opened; to 
hint that a searching draught seeped 
through it even when the panel was 
shut; to draw attention to its infuriat- 
ing habit of sticking half-open when 
the would-be opener is holding two red- 
hot plates of soup in his other hand. 
I have known a serving-hatch which 
made a practice of refusing to close the 


last three inches until the unwary 
operator had the fingers of one hand 
between the edge of the panel and the 
frame, when it would suddenly slide 
home with a sickening crunch. But I 
have never known a hatch which was 
conscious of a social status. 

It seems reasonable to suppose, 
however, that what the Minister (who 
may have been speaking without notes) 
actually meant to convey was that 
serving-hatches were unnecessary, and 
that the custom of having them was 
snobbish. The dictum, thus amended, 
is not without appeal. It has a 
certain misty grandeur about it; and 
any reasonable and _ unprejudiced 
citizen might well succeed, if he half- 
closes his eyes and allows his mind to 
become vacant, in believing it for 
several seconds at a time. There is, 
after all, something of bourgeois flabbi- 
ness in handing a teapot, a plate of 
bread-and-butter and a dish of Grade 
C salmon through a hole in the wall, to 
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be received on the other side by one 
who, very likely, has been loafing in an 
arm-chair with The Times crossword 
while his partner and helpmate was 
slaving away with the tin-opener in the 
kitchen. The self-respecting, demo- 
cratic thing to do is clearly to ignore 
the hatch and march with head held 
high round by the passage (you can 
pull the kitchen door shut behind you 
with your foot) to the dining-room. 
The dining-room door will be shut, but 
a clear, comradely shout should arouse 
the parasite in the arm-chair to open 
it. If this fails, the door should be 
kicked. Not too hard, though, in 
those slippers. There! what did I tell 
you? Well, don’t make a fuss about 
it; you'll overbalance if you wave your 
foot about like that . . . Look out for 
that salmon!... Oh, well, the carpet 
wanted cleaning, anyway. Next time 
you'll let him get his supper for him- 
self, won’t you? 
But don’t use the serving-hatch. 





HE American tongue, 

for all its vitality and 
power to express the 
sharper edges of the atomic 
age, is undoubtedly a 
headache to our producers. Unless a 
British actor has lived in the States 
the simulation of an American accent 
imposes an unfair strain, however 
good he may be, yet American slang 
spoken in English is inclined to misfire. 
Perhaps in time Hollywood will solve 
the problem by making us all truly 
bilingual. 

There are two good examples of it 
this week. Dark Eyes at the Strand 
is about the impact of a Slav monsoon 
on the sedate household of 
a Senator; and the pro- 
ducer, Mr. CHARLES GOLD- 
NER, soft-pedals the Long 
Island background while 
Mr. Epwry Styzzs plays 
the Senator with the un- 
daunted Englishness of a 
member of the Drones 
Club. The result is wholly 
successful, though the case 
is a special one, for the 
three volcanic actresses 
would be just as funny in 
a Dutch or Chinese home 
or in any part of the world 
where calm and dignity 
are the norm. They come, 
broke but not dispirited, 
clutching their samovar 
and tattered Dostoievskys, 
on the invitation of a 
prince briefly engaged to 
the daughter of the house; 
and their arrival coincides 
with that of its master, 
said to be exhausted by the 
awful cares of Washington 
but looking, I thought, 


At the Play 





Dark Eyes (StRaAND)—Rocket to the Moon (St. MARTIN’s) 


Dandy Dick (Lyric, HAMMERSMITH) 


country-women. It is one of the wit- 
tiest and funniest plays we have had for 
some time, and its attack is entrusted to 
a dazzling team. Curious to relate, the 
most utterly and exquisitely Russian 
of the trio is an American, Miss PoLLY 
Row tes, whose timing and subtlety 
make her a notable actress of comedy. 
No less good is the entirely different 
performance of Miss IntvA BARONOVA 
(for a few happy moments she re- 
minds us of her dancing) as_ the 
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Thesecond example is Mr. 
CLIFFORD OpeEtTs’ Rocket to 
the Moon,attheSt.Martin’s. 
This is a romantic comedy 
from America with a much 
higher specific gravity than one at first 
suspects. Indeed, it is a very moral 
tract for the times, and charming into 
the bargain. A tired, struggling 
dentist with a loyal but nagging wife 
engages a firebrand of a secretary and 
finds he loves her. Shall he*take this 
unique opportunity of exciting escape, 
as the poet in Mr. ODETs suggests and 
the man of the world in the dentist’s 
father-in-law urges? He would have, 
but for a visit by a salesman who 
radiates enthusiasm for 
domesticity and turns the 
dentist back hopefully to 
his marriage; and even the 
secretary, whose _ bright, 
hard adolescence has some- 
how misled us, decides 
that life holds more for her 
than a rich, spoilt marriage 
to his father-in-law. Well, 
there is a wonderfully 
pointed performance by 
Miss YOLANDE DonLAN (the 
girlin Born Yesterday) and 
very sound acting both by 
Mr. RonaLD SIMPSON as 
the dentist and Mr. Hucu 
MILLER as the old cynic 
(looking like a Maugham 
character going out to tea 
on Cap Ferrat); and yet 
there is a slight inter- 
national gap between the 
British and American 
members of the cast which 
makes one wonder if it 
would not have been wiser 
to re-set the play in Eng- 


LOVE IN THE WAITING-ROOM land and let the secretary 
remarkably pink and fit. : , , just happen to. be 
Until one of them utters ade rteed I so a ie alia i oo, See ate American. It is not Mr. 
blasphemy against the Ce oneer RE eal a nseages eoegumuael Peter Cores’ direction 
sacred name of Tchai- Mr. Prince. .......... .. Mr. Huon MILer. that is at fault. 


kowsky they are enorm- 

ously polite. After that pandemonium 
breaks out. The Russians, they explain 
winningly, have no small-talk ; it has to 
be large or nothing. In practice it is 
large. They weep, they storm, they 
argue, they embrace, they attempt 
suicide, they flirt. They turn the 
atmosphere to champagne and they 
are quite irresistible, so much so that 
the widowed Senator not only backs 
their play but very sensibly falls in 
love. With confidence we leave him 
to a future which cannot fail to be 
full and interesting. 

The theme sounds slight, but Miss 
ELENA Mrramova (in collaboration with 
Miss Evucente Lzontovicn) juggles 
brilliantly with the temperament of her 


ingenuous, high-minded volcano; and 
the sqlidest character of the three— 
inclined to erupt most easily on the 
subject of food—is safe with Miss 
Evcenta Detarova. London should 
give a hearty and prolonged welcome 
to all three of them. Add a polished 
piece of fooling by Mr. StyLes and 
an offing lightly filled in by Mr. Yuu 
BRYNNER as the Prince, Miss GENINE 
GRAHAM as his fiancée and Mr. BILL 
StauGHTon as her brother, and you 
have an entertainment which abund- 
antly justifies the word. Needless to 
say, its prime movers are absolutely 
White. There would be noroom on the 
other side of the Iron Curtain for such 
anarchically individual characters. 
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In case we might forget the quality 
of local manufactures there is a 
heartening revival of PrnERo’s horsy 
farce, Dandy Dick, at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith. 

This is still a model of its kind, 
and the part of the dean who sinks 
his principles for the sake of his totter- 
ing spire gives Mr. Denys BLAKELOCK 
a chance for splendidly windy rhetoric. 
He is several lengths in front of the 
field, but Miss Joan Younc, Mr. 
OwEN ReyNoLtps and Mr. Eric 
MEssITER pursue him stoutly, Miss 
ATHENE SEYLER lends wings to the 
production and Mr. Ceci BEratTon 
provides some nice period trappings. 

Eric. 
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Vive les Vacances! 


To M. le Propriétaire, Hotel Face-de-la- 
Mer, Cannes, A.M., France. 


D= SIR,—In order that one 
may accurately assess the pos- 
sibility of enjoying a brief 
holiday in France this year on a capital 
of £35 per head, would you please 
supply me with details of the cost of 
a double room (with a minimum of 
modern comfort and, preferably, over- 
looking the railway), together with full 
pension for, say, the first ten days of 
July? 

In case there should be any mis- 
understanding about the term “full 
pension,” I hasten to add that both 
my wife and I would be quite willing to 
forgo several of the less essential 
courses for lunch and dinner. Indeed, 
a little repast consisting of, say, soup 
or hors d’ceuvres, homard a V Américaine 
(or perhaps truite meuniére), poularde 
au riz supréme with crépe Suzette and 
some Camembert and fruit to follow 
would, we feel, be sufficient to satisfy 
our rather simple tastes. 

Incidentally, I am painfully aware 
that peoples are now coming and going 
to the beech in their bathing coutumes, 
and so it will be unnecessary to include 
this information in your reply, even as 
a postscript. 

In quoting me your terms please do 
not fail to make due allowance for all 
Government taxes, stamp dues and 
service charges, including the present 
free-on-table rates for a bottle of what 
is laconically referred to as “du rouge,” 
a cup of coffee (the coffee to be supplied 
by me) and a fine. 

Also perhaps you would be good 
enough to let me know the prevailing 
market quotations for a lump of sugar, 
a pat of butter, and the use of the bath. 

Upon reflection, it occurs to me that 
even with these details before me I 
shall still find it a problem to work out, 
in advance, the probable cost of my 
holiday. So many little things are apt 
to crop up on these occasions—one’s 
wife forgets to pack a tooth-brush or a 
shoe-lace suddenly snaps—that even 
the most carefully prepared budget is 
likely to prove wide of the mark. 

For instance, last year my wife could 
not resist buying twenty kilos of 
bananas during the course of a fort- 
night’s stay. This year of course she 
will have to be content with a smaller 
quantity, but it is nevertheless an 
item which will have to be reckoned 
with. I shall esteem it a favour, 
therefore, if you would kindly give me 
quotations for, say, nineteen kilos of 
bananas and at least ten kilos of 
peaches. 
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. good night, Brown 
Sales 


Would you also let me know the 
price of a glass of beer at one of the 
less pretentious cafés, with music and 
without ? 

Last year one paid two hundred and 
twenty frances for a taxi from the 
station to the hotel, whereas in the 
reverse direction the taxi-driver was 
content with one hundred and eighty 
frances. I wonder if you could tell me 
what he is likely to be content with 
this year? 

I have an aunt who lives in Beaulieu. 
If my wife and I visit her it will cost 
us frances (please fill in neces- 
sary details) to get there and back by 
rail. It will also cost a further......... 
francs to buy a modest bunch of 
flowers. We shall, however, get a free 
lunch. 

On the other hand, should my aunt 
visit us, lunch for three (including of 
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good night, Jones—good night, 


course du rouge and coffee) in a 
restaurant, not of the first category, 
will amount to francs. 

It will be seen, therefore, that it will 
pay us (1) to visit my aunt, (2) to get 
her to visit us, or (3) to forget that 
I have an aunt living in Beaulieu. 
(Please strike out whichever is not 
applicable.) 

Although probably 15 per cent. will 
be added to my hotel bill to cover the 
service, I should be interested to know 
just how much the various members of 
the staff will expect to receive in the 
way of a gratuity on the day of our 
departure. 

Would it be possible to leave rather 
hurriedly by the back door, do you 
think ? 

Agree, sir, my very distinguished 
salutations, 


eee eeeeeeeee 


RICHARD SNITCH 








“Good morning, Miss Smith—had a nice cold?” 


Our Booking Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Work Without Tears 


THE world has always thrown up both makers and 
dreamers, but men who make their dreams come true are 
rare. At their greatest, they work with head, heart and 
hand in unison; and William Morris was so conspicuously 
one of them that a complete Portrait of William Morris 
(CHAPMAN AND Ha cz, 15/-)—not a lop-sided study of the 
“art-worker”’ or the “Socialist’’—is highly desirable. Mrs. 
EsTHER MEYNELL’s succeeds in proportion to its writer’s 
self-effacement. With generosity and judgment she has 
let Morris and his circle present Morris as far as possible, 
refraining, as a rule, from dotting the 7’s and crossing the t’s 
so admirably formed already. From the child on the verge 
of Epping Forest—‘‘when I smell a may-tree, I think of 
going to bed by day-light’’—to the artist dying involved in 
Hammersmith’s “‘surly net of unrejoicing labour,” Morris 
strove to impart his own simple recipe for happiness. 
“Art,” he wrote, prefacing a chapter of Ruskin for the 
Kelmscott Press, “is the expression of man’s pleasure in 
labour.” It is a tragedy that we have let his textiles die 
out, and that the last shreds of “The Strawberry Thief” and 
“Brother Rabbit”—which Mrs. MEYNELL oddly calls 
“chintzes,” for they were never glazed—are dropping to 
pieces with the highest ideals of the age that produced 
them. H. P. E. 


Variations on a Theme 


When, thirty odd years ago, “The Celestial Omnibus” 
made its first appearance it seemed to be a thing unique 
in its accomplishment, the quintessence of its type. To 
re-read it among the Collected Short Stories of E. M. Forster 
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(SipGWICK AND JAcKsoN, 10/6) is not to lose that impression 
of it: certainly it stands out among the dozen “fantasies” 
(his own just word for them) which Mr. Forster wrote 
before the first world-war and has now brought out of 
retirement. There are one or two others which are nearly 
as good, and one or two which are hardly good at all; but 
almost all, whatever their quality, are variations on a single 
basic idea, illustrations of a particular and consistently held 
philosophy. The boy in the bus crosses the rainbow bridge 
to the land of the heroes of the poets; another, less amiable, 
boy meets Pan and is translated; a curate makes friends 
with a faun in Wiltshire and his life also is changed; the 
fiancée of a self-complacent landowner is, to the land- 
owner’s discomfort, really a dryad. In a word there exists, 
on “‘the other side of the hedge,” a world—pagan or perhaps 
just rational—where beauty and freedom are one, which 
a few may glimpse and a few may enter but from which, 
or even a sense of it, the rest are debarred by their respect- 
abilities and compromises and vulgarities. To at least a 
suspense of disbelief in the existence of such a paradise it 
is Mr. Forster’s occasional achievement, by a cunning 
simplicity of narration, to persuade us. F. B. 


Check to the Queen 


The last lap of the Middle Ages was an uncomfortable 
era in England. Henry V’s French conquests had to be 
maintained and paid for. His rapscallion peerage, having 
wrested pecuniary concessions from an impoverished Crown 
and built up their own armies, were not likely to be curbed 
by a war-weary countryside, an opportunist capital, a king 
who only just escaped canonization and a French queen— 
even though that queen were the one practical, vigorous 
member of the House of Lancaster. Margaret of Anjou 
(JENKINS, 15/-) is remembered, quite rightly, as a great 
tragic figure—the all-but-titular heroine of “Anne of Geier- 
stein.” Mr. J.J. BaGciey has been austerely concerned to 
avoid heroics, and even intimacy, and concentrate on King 
René’s daughter as a politician among politicians, almost a 
general among generals. He approves Margaret’s spirited 
conduct of her other-worldly husband’s worldly affairs, 
apart from the (surely inevitable?) concessions to French 
and Scots allies which lost her the heart of England. His 
sober drawing of such flamboyant figures as Warwick the 
Kingmaker reminds us—if reminder were needed—that 
even kingmakers come to dust; and that the Middle Age, 
having left its political, ecclesiastical and social problems 
too long unsolved, was dying bankrupt in England while 
one of its most dynamic figures was dying penniless in 
France. H. P. E. 


Jumbled History 


The first words that ever came over a telephone were 
“Mr. Watson, please come here.” The first from a 
mechanical record, on a phonograph, began more engagingly 
—‘‘Mary had a little lamb.” Mr. R. R. BUTLER has 
chosen, in Scientific Discovery (ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES 
Press, 15/-), to arrange his thumb-nail records of some 
ninety pioneer thinkers mainly according to the time of 
year when they were born. The result is that the quaint 
beginnings and the present attainments of all the abstract 
sciences, along with details of such practicalities as steam 
pumps and flying shuttles, are mixed up in inconsequent 
disorder and what is apparently meant for a serious text- 
book becomes rather a chronicle of whimsical chances and 
contrasting fortunes. Inevitably the space given to the 


various life-stories is not proportioned to their importance 
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—Sir Isaac Newton, for instance, receiving no more than 
that W. F. Cooke who organized an early telegraph system 
—while the selection is patriotically biased, showing three- 
fifths of the men here honoured to have been natives of 
Britain. Any Britisher inclined to boast, however, is 
reminded that the genius who in the fifteenth century first 
developed scientific anatomy, and designed roller-bearings, 
divers’ helmets, screw-cutting lathes, portable bridges, 
parachutes, tanks and submarines, as well as doing quite 
a bit of painting, was an Italian. He was Leonardo da 
Vinci. C. C. P. 





Early Picaresque 


Tuomas NaASHE was an Elizabethan of great wildness and 
virtuosity, who made a pest of himself at Cambridge, 
knocked inquisitively about Europe, and then, after a period 
of feverish writing in which he collaborated with Marlowe 
and Ben Jonson, faded out in 1601. The Unfortunate 
Traveller (JOHN LEHMANN, 15/-), which he wrote at twenty- 
seven, is very strong meat, but there are flashes of unmis- 
takable genius in its imaginative fire and its magnificent 
piling-up of pungent metaphor; and there can be no doubt 
of its influence on the eighteenth-century novelists. The 
adventures of Jacke Wilton, one of Henry VIII’s pages, are 
described in the first person. He went abroad to escape 
the sweating sickness and immediately became involved 
in fantastic and often scandalous episodes which led him 
rapidly to the nightmare of plague-stricken Rome. Death 
and horror of all kinds fascinated Nasne. His terrible 
accounts of battles and disease and torture show that he 
would have been the perfect reporter for Belsen. But as 
well as his preoccupation with the guignol side of life, in 
which Italy at that time was unsurpassed, he had the true 
feeling of his age for beauty. There are love-poems here 
of authentic charm and fancy. It is a thoroughly dis- 
orderly book in every sense, but it is never dull and on 
nearly every page come phrases hammering wittily and 
wonderfully on the mind. Mr. MicHarL Ayrton adds a 
sensible preface and a number of drawings, some of which 
are attractive in their delicate precision while others are 
almost grimmer and grosser than NasHE at his darkest. 

E. O. D. K. 


A Very Modern Murder 


There is something rather remarkable in the fact that, 
though Mr. EDEN PHILLPoTTs must be one of our longest 
established novelists with as many books to his credit as 
any fiction-writer alive, yet only the newest and most 
modern of discoveries can serve his turn as motive and 
means of murder in his latest volume—Fall of the House 
of Heron (HutcHINSON, 9/6). Itsrather sombre and literary 
title may prevent some people from recognizing that it is 
a murder mystery; it is one, and of a most ingenious type, 
and about a murder for a rare motive: a murder by the use 
of radium for the purpose of obtaining funds for research 
into the possibilities of nuclear energy. The story begins 
in the period between the two world-wars, it introduces us 
to the millionaire, Sir Hector Heron, and his children— 
Alfred, the sporting young squire, Greta, embittered but 
kindly, and Faraday, the cold-blooded scientist. After 
young Trensham, the detective, has discovered the truth 
there is still the question as to how he will make use of 
his knowledge, and even when the murderer has stood his 
trial the possibility that the services he can perform for 
the world in the way of atomic discovery will avail to save 
his life. It is an extremely interesting novel which will 
give the reader food for thought in several directions, and 


it is delightful to find Mr. Pattteorrs, who can sound so 
many different notes, not humorous nor tragic in his con- 
clusion, but an optimist as to the future of our race. 

B. E. S. 


Truth from a Grandfather 


Although the death of an American bishop is described 
in the first chapter of Miss AGNEs StigH TURNBULL’s 
novel, The Bishop’s Mantle (Cotttys, 10/6), he continues 
to be the most important character in the book because he 
bequeaths a scrap-book filled with personal notes and 
advice to his grandson, Hilary, who has just accepted the 
living of St. Matthew’s, a rich church in a prosperous town. 
One of the grandfather’s maxims might be useful to any 
of us—‘‘When you're stuck with a caller who has his 
sittin’ britches on, I'll tell you how to get rid of him. Just 
sit. Wear an expression of ineffable benediction, but don’t 
say a word.” One regrets the bishop’s death more and 
more as one reads this extremely sincere and painstaking 
book. Hilary is good. He is well-tailored, and his wide 
mouth holds ‘‘a quirk of humour,” which, alas, is not shown 
in his speech. He is worldly enough to marry a rather 
dashing young woman. Heis attractive enough to be forced 
to repel the advances of a vamp and to deal chivalrously 
with the secretary, who leaves for love of him. He 
is excellent as a parish priest, and the story of his battles 
for the poor, his denunciation of humbug, and his dealings 
with his own and other people’s problems should make 
interesting reading. Yet it is only when the bishop is 
recalled that the book is endued with light and humour and 
wisdom to enliven the ponderous speeches of the hero. 

B. E. B. 
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“Let’s 20 back to the bit where you notice that 
they ‘ve got snow on their boots.” 
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ERTAINLY. We are, as _ it 
happens, great walkers, so basic 
petrol does not worry us, and I 

know every inch of the district. 

But you have come rather out of 
your way, haven’t you, if you have 
come through Tapworth? You are on 
the wrong side of the valley—the 
Winches and Yelford lie some distance 
beyond the ridge, and you must have 
left it too soon and on the wrong side, 
to find yourself at Tapworth ; and then, 
instead of bearing to the left at Burnt 
House and taking the farm road past 
Hopton’s larches, which comes out 
into the direct Haleshot road, you 
must have gone on to the signpost at 
Gibbet Cross Roads and taken the 
Wivenslea—Haleshot road which skirts 
the heath at its widest after leaving 
the steep turn to the right at Old 
Orchard, which is where this track 
branched, being only just a short way 
to the farms between the old and new 
roads. It will lead you nowhere, and 
the Wivenslea—Haleshot road goes 
miles out of the direct way, past 
Abbotsbury and the junction for 
Haleshot, so you will have to retrace 
your steps—at least, part of the way, 
and then you can take a short cut, as 
I will show you. But first of all you 
must get back to the Wivenslea—Hale- 
shot road, only you need not go right 
down to Old Orchard again; you can 
cut off a big corner by turning off on 
the right into Philpot’s Lane—you will 
see some hollies on the upper side 
where the bank is steeper till you reach 
the woods; but before you come to it 
there is a wider track on the same side 
—don’t go up there, it only leads to a 
quarry; the lane I mean is quite 
narrow and will take you to Dimmer’s 
Plantings, where you will see the 


such irrepressibles as old George 

Sporrett (who dearly loved to send 
a pair of garage doors, carriage for- 
ward, to friends staying at lush hotels) 
find laughs increasingly elusive; itch- 
ing-powder and squeaker handshakes 
must seem less rewarding than of old, 
and an impulse to spend a free half- 
hour ringing up people named Smellie 
is probably no more than a dim, sub- 
conscious stirring, quashed by the first 
involuntarily-glimpsed headline. But 
even when these adventures were (or 
seemed) worth while, I would never 
have lent myself to any of them; I 


| IMAGINE that nowadays even 


Nutshell 


remains of a stile which was all 
blocked up at one time; old Dimmer 
waseccentric and fought aright-of-way, 
but he gave himself a lot of trouble 
and nobody paid much attention, so 
you will see the path, which is still used, 
and it will bring you out a mile or more 
from Old Orchard, but you must bear 
to the left after the second field and 
follow the ditch; don’t keep to the 
path after that, because you would 
eventually come out on the upper 
Padstock road, which might lead you 
astray altogether. You see, Padstock 
lies in the triangle with Brook and 
Wood Broughton to the west of Little 
Denham in the low hills screening 
Yelford and the Winches, which is the 
part you want; but of course you could 
go that way, keeping to the road as far 
as the turning just past Blake’s farm 
on the right; it is only a lane, but it 
takes you to a sloping track on the left 
before it dips to Westfield, and if you 
follow this it will bring you out on the 
Little Denham road which forks with 
the Upper Padstock road a couple of 
miles farther up behind you, and it will 
save you all that winding bit above the 
woods, unless of course you prefer to 
keep to the road; it is not so steep, but 
in either case you can take the footpath 
on the opposite side and cut off quite 
a bit across the fields behind Little 
Denham. From there you bear left, 
where the road takes you through 
Fiddler’s Gap towards Padstock on 
the slopes to the west, but you branch 
off just before you come to the belt of 
trees below the quarry known as Dead 
Sailor, because you would approach 
Yelford either through Brook and 
Lower Winch, or through Wood 
Broughton, which is a better but rather 
longer road, and in that case you would 


o ° 


Worst Sort of Joke 


have always thought the practical joke 
the worst sort of joke. That is why I 
feel so disgusted about what I did 
yesterday ... and so fearful of what I 
may do to-morrow. 

It was the first day in my new office. 
Looking out of the window beside my 
desk I found that I could see into 
another office three floors down, in a 
building on the opposite side of the 
well; nothing very curious about that: 
what was curious was the recognition 
that this other office was one I had 
myself occupied in about 1938; some 
still earlier occupant had blazoned his 
name on the window, I remembered, 
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join the main Haleshot road and, 
turning left, reach Yelford Manor 
before the village; by taking Brook and 
Lower Winch you come to the village 
first—there is not much in it. It is 
quite a nice walk either way, if you are 
not in a hurry, but perhaps after all 
from here the other way I was going 
to give you will be the best; so having 
got back to the Wivenslea—Haleshot 
road as I explained, retrace your steps 
for half a mile or so till you come to 
the hilly part and fenced-in ground on 
the right with some barns a little way 
back, which I expect you will remem- 
ber. If you turn up there you will sce 
a steep bit of hill—you can’t miss it 
because of the single tall tree—a 
marvellous specimen, and such a land- 
mark. Well, climb to the top of that 
and you will get a view of the ridge 
opposite and the valley. 

Your quickest way then will be to 
drop straight down from the top. You 
are sure to strike the road below, that 
is, the main road to Haleshot; but 
having come so far you want to get 
across the valley now, not to Haleshot 
which is the post town five miles from 
Yelford Manor—you have to go in the 
other direction, and back over the 
ridge; so leave the road when you can, 
it won’t help you, but down below is 
the river, and that will; only it is all 
rather steep and dense just there, so 
you must choose your spot before you 
take a plunge through the trees. Keep 
up-stream till it spreads in a broken 
shallow stretch where you can leave 
it by some stones and get up the bank. 
You will find a path which eventually 
will bring you to civilization. 

I hope I have told you enough; but 
I always think just the essentials in a 
nutshell are best. 


and I could still see the outline of the 
vanished porcelain letters. A man 
was sitting at a desk down there, much 
as I used to sit, and was drinking tea; 
he held the cup in both hands, drinking 
from the wrong side to avoid the chips 
and deliberately breathing out steam 
into the room; I could see the steam 
clearly; evidently the heating system 
in that building was as inefficient as 
ever. 

My first thought was an innocent 
one—that somebody or other, ten 
years ago, must have stood up here 
watching me sleeping on warm after- 
noons; then the little devil got into me: 
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I wondered if the telephone number 
and extension were still the same in 
that room. Sporrett, I think, must be 
dead (it was a chance he was always 
taking); his restless shade possessed me. 

Perhaps if the answering switch- 
board had said anything but ‘‘ Bard of 
Treed,” as it did, I might even then 
have abandoned the disgraceful affair ; 
but the announcement acted as a spur; 
one is conscious of a resentment that 
the London of our time should be 
shared almost equally between Mr. 
A. J. Rank, the B.B.C. and Sir Stafford 
Cripps. I asked for my old extension, 
and watched the man below with 
fiendish absorption. 

He was leaning back in his chair 
now, the cup inverted on his face, 
secretly waiting for the sugary sedi- 
ment to come oozing down. Presently 
he groped for the receiver and laid it 
on the desk; I heard its thump and 
scuffle; then he leant back farther still, 
greedy for the last sweet grain. 

“Hello, hello, hello,” his receiver 
must have quacked. 

He picked it up at last and pushed 
the cup aside with it, testily. 

“Don’t break the cup,” I said, 
sharply. 

He started, just slightly, and looked 
at the receiver; then he agitated his 
inner ear with one finger and spoke in 
a tired voice. 

“Conk,” he said. “Export licences. 
Yes?” 

It struck me as odd that he should 
have his back to me—and rather 
impolite; one expects the distant sub- 
scriber to look one in the face. He was 
looking up at the ceiling in a resigned 
attitude now, and suddenly unfastened 
all the buttons of his waistcoat with an 
irritable gesture. 

“Did you wish to export some- 
thing?” he asked. 

“T certainly did. A straw hat.” 

I put this idiotic inspiration down to 
Sporrett at the time, but noticed later 
that one of my unopened letters was 
postmarked Luton. The man wasted 
no time on expressions of surprise or 
discouragement, however, but drew 
towards him a fat clip full of buff paper 
and asked, with a tiny sigh, “Where 
to?” 

“ire,” I said. “And why don’t you 
do your waistcoat up?” 

He bounded in his chair, took the 
receiver from his ear, stared at it, 
shook it, rapped it on the desk and 
glared round the room; then he trans- 
ferred it to the other ear, fumbling 
through the buff sheets with his left 
hand. 

“ire,” he said, and gulped. “The 
importation of hay and straw into 
Eire in any form is prohibited. The 





“Could you manage something a shade less romantic? We're 
quarreling.” 


term ‘plant’ includes all trees and 
shrubs, raw vegetables, tubers, bulbs, 
roots, corms ‘ 

“What? ” 

“Corms. Oh, my mistake. I’ve 
run on into section 3(c). One moment 
. .. Christmas crackers, elm-trees . . .” 

“Just a straw hat,” I said. 

“One moment,” he said, regaining 
confidence—“Straw hats are classified 
as articles of apparel, and as such are 
admitted. If you wished to apply 
for i 

“What about straw skirts?” 

‘Look here,” he began, and thumped 
the pile of sheets. 

“T am looking,” I said, “and your 
desk-calendar’s two days _ behind. 
That’s what comes of not working at 
week-ends.” 
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I suppose anyone but a Civil 
Servant would have come to the 
window and looked for me. He came 
to the window, but only to throw it 
open and draw a few deep breaths. 
He shook his head hard, then stuck out 
his tongue and squinted down at the 
colour. 

** Hello, hello, hello.” 

He looked at the receiver and passed 
a hand across his forehead. On the 
way back to the desk he took his coat 
off and threw it on a chair. 

“Do I get an export licence or don’t 
I?” I demanded. 

“If the parcel is a bona-fide gift,” 
he gabbled hoarsely, seeking comfort in 
the evil he knew, ‘‘not exceeding five 
pounds in value and containing no food- 
stuffs, soap (other than shaving-soap), 





rubber tyres or tubes, and the Customs 
declaration is marked ‘unsolicited 
gift Pe 

“Tt is an old hat of sentimental 
value only,” I told him, “and there are 
no foodstuffs in it, or soap either. But 
as for its being an unsolicited gift, the 
trouble is that O’Hanrahan asked me 
for it particularly. Like the suit of 
oilskins.” 

Only Sporrett’s ghost could have 
prompted oilskins. 

“Like what?” - 

“Didn’t I tell you? I also want to 
export some oilskins.” 

*Oilskins,” breathed the man. “Oil- 
skins.” ' He swivelled half round in his 
chair, leafing through the buff forms 
like mad. “Christmas crackers .. . 
ferrets . . . cut flowers...” 

“But I couldn’t make them ‘un- 
solicited gift,’ I said confidingly, 
“because O’Hanrahan said ‘Sure,’ he 
said, ‘’tis a grand suit of oilskins I’m 
wanting,’ he said p 

He had started to recite, his eyes 





staring glassily. “Oilskins must be 
stoved, and certified as stoved, at a 
temperature of one hundred and forty 
degrees Fahrenheit for not less than eight 
hours, and afterwards cured for not less 
than one month s 

“Talking of temperature,” I said, 
“don’t place too much reliance on the 
central heating; you’re liable to catch 
your death of cold without your 
jacket.” 

Oh! it was despicable. He had every 
right to hang up on me at that point. 
But when he came staggering to the 
window a second time, squeezing his 
eyes tight closed and clawing at his 
starched collar, I found that my little 
devil was even now not exorcized 
completely. Standing well back beside 
my own open window I shouted down 
into the well: 

“You'll...catch...your...death.” 

His face, already the palest buff, 
went as white as a White Paper, and 
with a loud cry he turned and blun- 
dered from the room. 
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His office was empty that afternoon, 
but to-day I see there is a nervous- 
looking, grey-haired man at the desk, 
who incessantly dissolves large, effer- 
vescent tablets in glasses of water, 
drinks them off with a grimace and 
hurls the dregs into his waste-paper 
basket. I’m fighting hard against the 
urge to speak to him about this. I 
don’t want to. I shall hate myself. 
Pe 4-«s. Bs J.B. B. 


° ° 


“RECONDITIONING SERVICE FOR SHOCK 
ABSORBERS ” 


Headline in motor paper. 
Good! We’ve about reached saturation 
point. 

° ° 


“Between the curious world and the 
pleasant Georgian house the gentle River 
Test gurgled happily. 

There was no sound.”—Daily paper. 


A curious world, indeed ... 
































NOTICE.—Contributions or communications requiring an answer should be accompanied by a stamped and addressed Envelope or Wrapper. 


The entire copyright in all Articles, Sketches, Drawings, etc., published in PUNCH is specifically reserved to the Proprietors throughout the countries signatory to the 
BERNE CONVENTION, the U.S.A., and the Argentine. Reproductions or imitations of any of these are therefore expressly forbidden. The Proprietors will, however, always 
consider any request from authors of Kterary contributions for permission to reprint. 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers 
first given, be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 6d.: and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorized cover by way of Trade: or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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FORD ENTERPRISE 


FOR BRITISH PROSPERITY 


Out on the 


With her decks packed and 
her holds laden with cars, 
trucks, tractors and spare 
parts, she pulls out from the 
Ford jetty and leaving the 
sunset -behind her, makes for 
the open sea—bound for the 
lands and ports with magical 
names ... Tomorrow other 
ships will pull out from 
the Ford jetty .. . the only 
one in the British Motor 


Industry. Everything at 
Dagenham is geared to 
Great Britain’s recovery 
drive. 


OF DAGENHAM 


CARS - VANS - TRUCKS 
TRACTORS 











UNLOPILLO 


The Origa \ATEX FOAM MATTRESS 





NAN 


GE all" 
) ( > i Yi 
| 

















By appointment 

MOTOR MOWER 
PUA MANUFACTURERS 

(2, CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD. 


aT¢co 


SERVICE 


Though your Atco is 
already at work your 
Atco Depot 


oA 


Manager 


2 
S can arrange to service 
7; it between mowings 
View ™ 


if you will contact him 
in good time. 





Ne Oe 
PAA 








Y A Stones can ruin blades. 
) P P ai Shortage of high quality 
2,3 , steel makes replacement 
Tay -4} difficult. Look before 
“¥ al you mow! 
O 


CHARLES H. PUGH, LTD., 
Whitworth Works, 
Birmingham, 9 














How do YOU snell 


EccOnOmMY-ccOnomy-cconnomy? 






As a pipe smoker you 
spell it out carefully and 
slowly —‘T-H-R-E-E 
N-U-N-S’. Cunningly 
cut, each ounce of this 
tobacco lasts you longer, 
saves you money. Not 
without good reason has 
it been called ‘ the tobacco 
of curious cut’. 


Three Nuns 





EMPIRE BLEND ORIGINAL 
eel Entiat = q+ The Vicars Choice 


A’. AN OUNCE 


3/9 AN OUNCE 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & SON, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 
Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 
T™N470 











ba 


ENSSONTTTLNINITTNEI ITNT TNT 


Three styles: ‘ 
Light-weight 
Middle-weight NE. ; 
Heavy-weight . ~ * 
WNT TG : 

ae ty 


HL. SHORTLAND 
Master Shoemaker 
and Designer of 


learra Snoe . 
% for Men and their Sons 


NUTUDPAALDUEEAEU SUCRE EPO TUL 


Ss ~~ 





moo 


IN ALL SIZES 








Votrix 
Vermouth 


DRY 11/6 


MULTIOLE PITTING 


SHOES 


SWEET 0/6 
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In the bars of all the leading West End Hotels. 








Steel shrinks in the wash! 


What is a bane in the home is a boon 
in the factory. Take the case of cylin- 
der liners. Immersed in liquid oxygen, 
the intense cold causes them to con- 
tract. They can then be fitted into 
cylinders with room to spare. Once 
fitted, they resume their original size 
and presto! there is as tight a fit as an 
engineer could desire. This is just the 
sort of modern miracle The B.O.C. is 
working every day. If you have a 


** frankly impossible ”’ pro- 
blem, why not see what 
The B.O.C. can do ? ED 
SCIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE No. 2 
THE BRITISH OXYGEN 


COMPANY LIMITED 
LONDON AND BRANCHES 














You can now buy a Swan 


And make wiiling a fleasure! 
Ak freisistently tll 
You ge hold of this treasure / 


Side lever and leverless from 21/- to s0/-, purchase tax extra. 
Showroom & Service Depot: 110 New Bond Street, London W.1 
MABIE, TODD & CO. LTD. 41 PARK STREET, LONDON W.I 

















Books on Painting, Architecture 


and Design ‘ English Painting’ by R. H. Wilenski and 
‘ Dutch Painting’ by the same author. 3/- each. 
‘ The Age of Adam’ by James Lees-Milne. I) lustrated 
21/-. * The English Tradition in Design’ by John Gloag, 
with many photographs. 
‘ English Glass’ by W. B. Honey. ‘ British Potsery and 
Porcelain’ by Cecilia Sempill. Both ‘ Britain in 
Pictures’ series, 5/- each. 


Liberty 


| 


| hang t 


A King Penguin, 2/6. 





of Regent Street 


GARDEN | 
WITH RELISH! 












Inn. 
nO AA 


Don’t forget when you’re 
hoe, hoe, hoeing the veg-eatables 
that they help out the rations. 
Sow what? So be sure your 
meals are tastier by serving 
the Yorkshire 

Relish with | Gaserole of pean 
them. Thick fried onions, diced 


- carrots, potatoes, 

and Thin, | :0ft-boiled macaroni, 
> fi ends of bacon, Add 2 
they re ISt | :ablespoons Yorkshire 


flavourites. elish Thin 


Sabiive 


Made by 


Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds 
Makers of famous sauces for 80 years 














(50 





... in bags of eight — 8d. 





| 2 


MADE BY THOMPSON & CAPPER WHOLESALE LTD 


LIVERPOOL I9 
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i STYLED BACK 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK’ FOR 
- COMFORT 
BRAND COLLARS wear 
m for fishing, golfing, 
Please write for name climbing, walking 
The word “ Trubenised” is a registered Trade Mark, owned by of nearest stockist. or just lazin’ around 
Trubenised Ltd. It distinguishes fused semi-stiff articles made by 
leading manufacturers and processed according to the instructions ¢ - 
and under the control of Trubenised Ltd. ‘an PETS Net See CSS eeRe 
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go-round f 


To take solid particles 
out of gravy or keep 
back leaves from tea, 
the housewife uses a 
strainer. The chemist, 
who often has to remove 
fine sediments from 
liquids, employs a funnel lined with a piece of porous paper. ‘The 
pores are large enough to let the liquid through but too small for the 
solids, which are thus retained and ‘filtered off’. Quite frequently 
however, the specks of suspended matter are so minute that they 
either choke the pores of the filter or pass straight through. It is, for 
example, useless to try to remove bacteria from contaminated water 
by filtration through paper. When particles of such extreme fineness 
have to be separated from a liquid, recourse must be had to a centri- 
fuge, such as is shown in the illustration. The sample placed in a 
| special cup is whirled round and round at perhaps two or three 
thousand revolutions a minute. Like holiday makers on a 
roundabout, the particles are swung outwards with gathering force, 
and eventually all are pressed to the bottom of the cup. ‘The centri- 
via fuge is then stopped and the clear liquid is poured 
R. flaunt, off, leaving the solid. Both solid and liquid can 
Ht ST ane anor then be examined. The centrifuge is an invaluable 
THE BEST MEDIUM FOR THE SALE piece of equipment in biochemical and bacterio- 
OF FINE AND RARE STAMPS logicalinvestigations. The British chemicalindustry 


39-42 NEW BOND ST LONDON, W.I was quick to harness this natural force in its efforts 
ano ar NEW YORK 3 rec: MAYFAIR O218 


( KERFOOT 








HOMAS KERFOOT &.CO. ene BARDSLEY: LANCS 8:5 


BS. 























: : “MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 
to provide better service to other manufacturers. 30/-"ber bottle. 
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Craftsmanship 








. y v ¥ v 
ee ‘ 
By APPOINTMENT 
> TOILET SOAP MAKERS 
* BRONNLEY £ CO. LTO. 

> ' 

j 
> a > / ==. 











>| of over half 
_ century is 
> expressed in 
> 

7 Bronnley soap 
+ . 
> 

a onnley 
“ 

> 

e LONDON: w:3 
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i 
There’s only one way to make 
sure you reach the S-bend, the 
pipe at the back of the lavatory. 
And that is by using Harpic, 
which is specially made for lava- 


e— 
— 


tory cleaning. Harpic 
sweeps right round 
into the S-bend 
where no brush 
or cloth can 
reach — kills 
germs, leaves 
the whole pan 
fresh and spotless 


HARPIC 


Made specially for the lavatory 
Harpic Mfg. Co. Ltd., Hull & London 

























SOME PREFER BRISTLE 








SOME PREFER NYLON 





ALL PREFER Tek 


fine toothbrushes in purest Bristle (or in Nylon if preferred) 


Qchorow Gohruen 
(GT BRITAIN ATO SLOUGH & GARGRavE 























































schweppervescence 
lasts the whole drink through 





















; for 24d. stamp. 











Save as you shave/ 


Given reasonable care the KROPP razor will 
last a lifetime. There’s economy for you! 
Not only that, but it will give you luxuriously 
smooth shaves all the time. ‘The Kropp is 
a hand-made razor, wrought by razor 
craftsmen from fine quality Sheffield 











Steel. Never needs grinding. 
You'll be proud to owa 
a KROPP. 






Black Handles 
16/6, tax inc. 
Of Hairdress- 
ers, Cutlers 
and Stores, 
Postage and 


Booklet 160 OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO. LTD., 


LONDON, W.1 
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the best shops now have 


limited supplies of 
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RAINCOATS 











VALSTAR LTD: SALFORD 6- LANCS 
also at 314 Regent Street - London - W.I 
MANUFACTURERS OF BIGH GRADE = WEATHERWEAR 
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Nursery Rhymes Exposed : 


How could Ma Spratt enjoy the fat 
With which her husband plied ber ? 
This happy pair helped down their fare 
With draughts of ... 


SYMONS’ 
CYDER 


THE BEST FROM THE WEST 


Apple Mills « Totnes + Devon & at London 








$.$.3A 
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“*First-Class”’ 
GLADIOLI 


Finest exhibition varieties. 
(1) Early. (2) Medium. (3) Late Flowering. 
Acca Laurentia, (1) Medium orange, with 
yellow markings; ainbow,; (2) Salmon, 
flushed carmine, with lemon spot; Wan 
Tienhoven, (2) Stone-red, large flower. 

All at 4/6 per doz., 30/- per 100. 
Clingendaal, (2) Cochineal-red, paler throat ; 
Mrs. Mark Memory, (2) Reddish Magenta, 
extra large flowers, strong grower; Rose 

‘an Lima, (2) Bright rose-pink, fine form. 

All at 5/- per doz., 35/- per 100. 
SPECIAL OFFER. Large flowering 
Gladioli in Lowis “First Class” Mixture 

4/- per doz., 25/- per 100. 
Gladioli in separate colours, red, pink, white, 
yellow and orange. 

4/6 per doz., 30/- per 100. 
Chrysanthemums. Early flowering for 
outdoor growing. Delivery from beginning 
of April onwards, Our Selection Only. 
Collection C.1. 6 plants, 1 each of 6 varieties 
for 5/6. Collection C.2. 12 plants,2each of 6 
varieties for 10/6, 

All orders for 10/- and over carriage paid. Add 
1/- for orders less than this amount. 


\ LOWIS cstets) itD., 76 Boston, Lines.) 
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Safe “| 


conduct ae 

NO sensible man will dart into a stream of traffic, even on a 
crossing. He knows cars can’t stop instantly, especially in wet 
weather. He will wait for a gap, so that the next driver can see him 
and stop. 

And the sensible driver will gladly give way to pedestrians on a 
crossing. He knows that if people are encouraged 
to use the marked crossings, fewer will dodge 
across elsewhere. 

People on foot are just as much part of the 
traffic as drivers or cyclists — just as responsible 6 ET HOME 
for safe conduct and skilful Road Navigation. We 
can all see that more regular use of the crossings, SAFE AND 











and better observance of the rules, will help SOUND 
everyone to get about more easily, more safely. a ‘ 


Issued by the Ministry of Transport 





"She's 
been picked for 


& 
where the 
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A CENTURY OF BOOKSTALL SERVICE 1948 











TREASURE BUY-LAND 


“Vl put on my old cocked hat and step along of 
you, young Hawkins” said Long John. “It’s a 
blessed queer thing if we don’t find treasure there. 
Set a course hard by the fancy tables till the 
stationery counter is to starboard. Make it a port 

of call if you like, but don’t drop anchor until 
you’re well into the book department. 

If you don’t see just what you 1-36. 
want, get a line on one of the 
crew, they'll have -you shipshape 
in a couple of shakes I reckon.” 


W. H. 


SMITH & SON, LTD. 


f 


_ 








You need 


BISCUITS 


to keep you going 


(One pound of sweet biscuits contains 2,200 calories) 





Issued by the Cake and Biscuit Manufacturers War Time Alliance Limited 





CVS-195 
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Ways in which we serve 


a new look 


( | 











The single-breasted suit is undergoing subtle variations 
in our bespoke tailoring department. The lapel has 
lengthened and narrowed to conform to a longer jacket. 
The sleeve tapers slightly to a closer cuff. There is a 
fuller cut to shoulder and back. This suits slim men 
particularly well, while extra fullness assists those of 
larger circumference. To build these fashion niceties 
upon a sound foundation of good materials and work- 
manship is just a part of the Austin Reed Service. 


Austin Keed 


OF REGENT STREET 


LONDON & PRINCIPAL CITIES - LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT. 6789 








A Word 


itl 


vour ear 


ARE YOU THINKING of cashing some 
of your savings and spending the 
money ? Well, it is your money and 


you can spend it if you like. 


ON THE OTHER HAND, Britain is a free 
country to-day, because you and 
millions more like you toiled and 
suffered to win that freedom as a 
heritage for your children and theirs 


to enjoy. 


SO YOU OWE IT TO YOURSELF, to those 
who died in war, and to their children, 
not to use your money in any way 
that will jeopardise the future for 


which so high a price was paid. 


YOU WILL JEOPARDISE THE FUTURE if 
you save less and spend more before 
the battle for production is finally 
won. So—a word in your ear—are 
you still going to cash those savings ? 
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